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How  does  Xerox  Global  Services  manage  millions  of  office  devices  for  its  customers? 
Their  largest  application  runs  on  new  SQL  Server™  2005  64-bit  running  on  Windows 
Server™  2003,  which  provides  99.999%  uptime*  See  how  at  microsoft.com/bigdata 


Microsoft* 

Windows 
Server  System 


‘Results  not  typical.  Availability  is  dependent  on  many  factors,  including  hardware  and  software  technologies,  mission-critical  operational 
processes,  and  professional  services.  ©  2005  Microsoft  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved.  Microsoft,  the  Windows  logo,  Windows  Server, 
Windows  Server  System,  and  "Your  potential.  Our  passion."  are  either  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  of  Microsoft  Corporation  in  the 
United  States  and/or  other  countries.  XEROX®  is  a  trademark  of  XEROX  CORPORATION. 


A  Service  Managing  7  Million  Transactions  a  Day. 

Runnihg  on  Microsoft  SQL  Server  2005. 
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The  new  Canon  imageRUNNER  solutions  and  support  addressed 
Don's  concerns  about  seamless  network  integration ,  secured  printing 
and  managing  network  devices.  Hence ,  Don's  no  longer  concerned. 


Don’s  company  isn’t  doing  business  as  usual.  What  about  your  company?  We’re  well  aware  of  your  daily  challenges  as  the 
gatekeeper  of  your  company’s  network.  And  we  totally  understand.  That’s  why  Canon’s  imageRUNNER®  solutions  are  raising  the  bar  for 
how  well  network  devices  work  and  how  seamlessly  they’re  integrated.  You’ll  appreciate  enhanced  security  features  that  include  a 
secured  print  function  for  document  confidentiality,  user  authentication,  NetSpot®  and  Remote  UP  for  easily  managing  network  devices. 
In  addition,  you  get  entirely  new  systems  across  our  full  line  of  imageRUNNER  solutions,  which  offer  intuitive  technology  that  works  with 
you,  not  against  you.  You  can  also  expect  your  current  investment  to  be  leveraged,  your  concerns  to  be  __  __ 

Canon 


addressed  and  the  potential  of  your  workday  to  be  expanded.  Which  means  no  more  business  as  usual. 


1-800-OK-CANON  www.imagerunner.com 


Canon.  IMAGERUNNER  and  NetSpot  are  registered  trademarks  of  Canon  Inc.,  in  the  United  States  and  may  also  be  registered  trademarks  in  other  countries.  IMAGEANYWARE  and  Remote  Ul  are  trademarks  of 
Canon  U.S.A  .  inc.  ©  2005  Canon  U  S  A..  Inc.  All  rights  reserved  Products  shown  with  optional  accessories, 
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Paul  Levy,  CEO  of  Beth 
Israel  Deaconess  Medical 
Center  in  Boston,  wants 
the  hospital  to  use  IT  not 
only  to  improve  its  effi¬ 
ciency  and  quality  of  care 
for  patients  but  also  to 
pioneer  how  technology  is 
used  in  health  care. 
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By  Thomas  Wailgum 
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IN  NORTH  CAROLINA  |  84 
Collaboration  In  an  effort  to  keep  track 
of  their  homeless  population,  community 
groups  in  Wake  County,  N.C.,  learned  to 
work  together  and  came  up  with  a  central¬ 
ized  system  that  improved  care  and  saved 
the  county  money.  By  Ben  Worthen 
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Retail  IT  Like  the  past  five,  this  holiday  season 
promises  to  be  a  downer  for  most  big  stores. 
But  not  all.  Two  department  stores  are  relying 
on  IT  to  buck  the  downward  trend. 

By  Meridith  Levinson 
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to  be  the  best  of  times, 
but  if  you’re  honest  with 
yourself,  you  know  they 
can  be  the  worst 
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"The  holidays/'  says  Dr.  Steven  Berglas,  a  psychiatrist,  executive  coach,  consultant  and 
author,  “are  depressing.” 

I  called  Berglas  to  talk  about  holiday  stress  because,  after  all,  ’tis  the  season,  and  because 
our  cover  story,  “A  Season  on  the  Brink”  (Page  62)  by  Senior  Writer  Meridith  Levinson, 
focuses  on  the  stress  department  stores  have  been  under  as  they’ve  tried  (and,  for  the  past 
few  years,  failed)  to  meet  the  holiday-season  profit  goals  upon  which  their  whole  year’s  suc¬ 
cess  depends. 

But  Berglas  asserted  that  stress  is  a  misnomer  for  what  we  experience  over  the  holidays. 

“It’s  not  about  stress,”  he  told  me.  “Some  New  York  Times  writer  once  called  it  holiday 
stress,  and  we’ve  been  running  around  talking  about  stress  ever  since.  The  truth  is,  we’re 
not  stressed;  we’re  depressed.  And  for  good 
reason.  It’s  a  depressing  season.”  (Berglas 
makes  his  CIO  debut  on  Page  42  with  “Seren¬ 
ity  Found,”  a  column  about  the  difference 
between  burnout  and  stress.) 

Some  of  the  reasons  Berglas  ticked  off  for 
why  the  holiday  season  is  particularly 
depressing  include  the  winter’s  failing  light 
(“Every  culture  celebrates  the  winter  solstice 
by  lighting  lights.  Why?  Because  darkness  is 
depressing.”);  the  cold  (“In  the  cold  you  hunch 
your  shoulders.  That  causes  you  to  contract 
your  trapezius  muscles.  That  gives  you  a  pain  in  the  neck.”),-  advertising  (“It  tells  you  you 
should  be  happy— going  around  singing  ‘Jingle  Bells’— but  you’re  not,  so  you  wonder, 
‘What’s  wrong  with  me?”’);  and  the  grief  that  comes  with  end-of-year  introspection  (“Another 
year  gone  and  I’m  not  where  I  want  to  be.  Why  aren’t  I  doing  better?”). 

Of  course,  not  every  reason  why  the  holidays  are  hard  for  many  of  us  is  internal  or  can 
be  ascribed  to  seasonal  affective  disorder.  This  is  the  time  of  year  when  many  businesses 
have  to  make  their  nut.  Not  just  in  retail  (although  that’s  the  most  obvious  example)  but  in 
all  enterprises  whose  fiscal  year  syncs  up  with  the  calendar. 

Our  cover  story  reports  on  how  two  large  department  stores  are  using  IT  to  reverse  the 
depressing  trend  of  falling  holiday  sales,  but  technology'  can  do  only  so  much  for  us  as  indi¬ 
viduals.  In  fact,  thanks  to  laptops,  PDAs  and  their  ilk,  IT  is  making  it  easier  for  us  to  take 
our  work  with  us  on  vacation.  Some  vacation. 

So  what  is  Dr.  Berglas’s  prescription  for  fighting  holiday  depression? 

If  we  get  depressed  in  part  because  our  expectations  are  high,  lower  them.  “Let’s  admit 
that  it’s  a  depressing  time,”  says  Berglas.  “Let’s  forget  Hallmark  and  tell  the  truth.” 

And,  to  avoid  hunching  your  shoulders  and  giving  yourself  a  pain  in  the  neck,  remem¬ 
ber  Mom’s  advice:  Don’t  forget  your  scarf. 


"Some  New  York  Times 
writer  once  called  it  holiday 
stress,  and  we've  been 
running  around  talking 
about  stress  ever  since. 

The  truth  is,  we're  not 
stressed;  we're  depressed. 
And  for  good  reason.  It's 
a  depressing  season." 

-Dr.  Steven  Berglas 


David  Rosenbaum,  Managing  Editor 

drosenbaum®  cio.com 
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Innovations  by  InterSystems 


Messaging,  plus. . . 


Composite  Application  Development,  plus... 


Business  Process  Orchestration,  plus. . .  Business  Activity  Monitoring 

Integrate  Your  Enterprise. 

Ensemble  Will  Get  You  To  The  Finish  Line  Faster. 

Ensemble’s  innovations  will  enable  you  to  successfully  integrate  your  enterprise  faster.  Much  faster. 

This  is  the  first  platform  to  offer  a  seamless  ensemble  of  integration  and  development  technologies 
for  every  type  of  integration  project.  Ensemble’s  universal  integration  platform  is  the  innovative 
fusion  of  an  integration  server,  data  server,  application  server,  and  portal  development  software. 

With  its  single  development  and  management  environment,  Ensemble  will  dramatically  reduce  your 
time-to-solution. 

We  back  these  claims  with  this  money-back  guarantee:  For  up  to  one  year  after  you  purchase 
Ensemble,  if  you  are  unhappy  for  any  reason,  we’ll  refund  100%  of  your  license  fee.  *  We  are  InterSystems, 
a  global  software  company  with  a  track  record  of  innovation  for  more  than  25  years. 


InterSystems 

ENSEMBLE 


Request  a  FREE  proof-of-concept  project  at  www.InterSystems.com/Ensemblel3F 


*  Read  about  our  money-back  guarantee  at  the  web  page  shown  above. 

©  2005  InterSystems  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved.  InterSystems  Ensemble  is  a  registered  trademark  of  InterSystems  Corporation.  10-05  EnsInnol3CIO 
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□  IS  IT  INTEGRATED  OUT  OF  THE  BOX 


□  CAN  WE  BUILD  ON  IT  FOR  THE  FUTURE 

□  CAN  OUR  PEOPLE  MANAGE  IT 


€  2005  Microsoft  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved.  Microsoft,  the  Windows  logo,  Windows  Server,  and  Windows  Server  System  are  either  registered  trademarks  or  trademarks  of 
Microsoft  Corporation  in  the  United  States  and/or  other  countries.  The  names  of  actual  companies  and  products  mentioned  herein  may  be  the  trademarks  of  their  respective  owners 
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eTget  the  facts. 


RADIOSHACK  COMPARED  TCO  AND  FOUND  WINDOWS  SERVER  SYSTEM 
WILL  SAVE  THEM  MILLIONS. 


"In  upgrading  our  aging  UNIX-based  servers,  we  considered  both  Windows  Server™  and 
Linux.  Windows  Server  System™  offered  several  advantages,  including  the  ability  to  consolidate 
our  in-store  servers  by  50%  from  10,200  to  5,100 — and  a  savings  of  several  million  dollars 
in  hardware,  software,  systems  management,  and  support  costs."  /JTn 
-Ron  Cook,  Vice  President  and  Chief  Technology  Officer,  RadioShack  3  ,0  ac 


For  these  and  other  third-party  findings,  go  to  microsoft.com/getthefacts 


Windows 
Server  System 
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GREGORY  SMITH,  VICE  PRESIDENT  AND  CIO,  INFORMATION  TECHNOLOGY 

WORLD  WILDLIFE  FUND,  WASHINGTON,  DC 


FIND  OUT  WHY  COMPANIES  ARE  SWITCHING  TO  POSTINI.  DOWNLOAD  A  FREE  WHITE  PAPER 
AT  10,  OR  CALL  US  TODAY  AT  888.584.3150 
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TOYOTA  MOTORSPORT  FOUND  THAT  BUSINESS  SERVICE  MANAGEMENT 
PUT  BOTH  THEIR  I.T.  SOLUTIONS  AND  THEIR  FORMULA  ONE  RACECARS  IN  THE 


POSITION. 


And  It  all  began  with  the  leadership  of  BMC  Software.  From  real-time,  track-side 
data  feeds  to  accelerated  design  processes,  our  BSM  solutions  helpedToyota 
Motorsport  align  IT  systems  with  business  and  racing  objectives. That's  the  power 
of  BSM.  It's  not  just  about  technology.  It's  about  how  technology  can  activate  your 
business.  By  slashing  costs,  ramping  up  revenue  and  mitigating  risk,  BMC  Software 
can  give  you  fast,  predictable  results.  Just  askToyota  Motorsport,  or  the  hundreds 
of  other  companies  who  are  reaping  the  benefits  of  BSM. Then,  take  the  first  step 
toward  activating  your  own  business. The  card  below  is  the  place  to  start. 


Dave  Jenkins 

Business  Service  Management 

Solution  Center 

Call  an  expert  or 

log  on  today  to  put  BSM 

to  work  for  you. 

<  bmcsoftware 

2101  CityWest  Blvd 

Houston,  Texas  77042 

800  596  2154 

www.bmc.com/starthere3 

ACTIVATE  BUSINESS 

WITH  THE  POWER  OF  I.T™ 


<  bmcsoftware 


READER  FEEDBACK 

InBox 


The  Disposal  Dilemma 

Luckily,  my  county  offers  free  dis¬ 
posal  of  electronics  [“When  the  Bits  Bite 
the  Dust,”  Oct.  1].  Any  resident  can  drop 
off  as  much  old  computer  equipment  (or 
other  electronics)  as  they  wish.  The  only 
downfall  is  that  residents  must  bring  the 
items  themselves. 

Do  a  search  for  your  city  or  county 
name,  with  “hazardous  materials”  and 
you  may  be  surprised  what  you  find. 

CHAD  NESS 

Director  of  Technology 

The  Art  Institutes  International  Minnesota 

cness@aii.edu 

I  recently  presented  at  a  conference 
held  at  Santa  Clara  University  in  Califor¬ 
nia  titled  Bringing  Technology  to  Develop¬ 
ing  Countries. 

When  the  topic  of  sending  used  com¬ 
puters  came  up,  the  answer  was  almost 
always  the  same:  The  cost  of  shipping, 
repairing  and  maintaining  these  older  sys¬ 
tems  is  considerably  more  expensive  and 
does  not  tend  to  yield  useful  results  com¬ 
pared  with  acquiring  new  equipment  via 
discount  pricing  or  through  direct  corpo¬ 
rate  or  institutional  donation. 

This  is  a  challenging  problem.  But  I 
would  agree  that  perhaps  some  refur¬ 
bished  systems  of  this  type  could  certainly 
be  distributed  to  local  charity  groups,  par¬ 
ticularly  where  the  applications  would  be 
very  basic,  such  as  word  processing. 

CHARLES  OSTMAN 

Senior  Fellow 

Institute  for  Global  Futures 

charlesOOO@aol.com 

Many  community  dumps  have  dis¬ 
posal  options  for  old  equipment.  Most  will 
even  sort  through  your  junk,  pull  out  the 
good  stuff  and  make  sure  it  gets  a  second 
life  someplace.  It’s  also  more  cost-effective 


than  hiring  a  firm  to  manage  the  issue. 

To  me,  disposal  is  as  much  a  part  of  the 
overall  plan  for  asset  management  as 
acquisition.  Any  plan  that  does  not  take 
into  account  equipment  past  obsolescence 
is  shortsighted. 

TONYBOREK 

Director  IT  Architecture 
Tecolote  Research  Inc. 
tborek@tecolote.com 

Unfortunately,  giving  away  old 

equipment  to  charities  or  poor  countries  is 
no  solution.  Giving  it  to  a  charity  just 
pushes  the  disposal  cost  either  onto  them 
or  the  person  to  whom  they  sell  or  give  it. 
Usable  software  for  such  equipment  is 
unavailable  and  unsupported,  and  it  typi¬ 
cally  won’t  run  a  modern  OS.  It  really  is 
junk,  and  giving  it  to  someone  is  generally 
not  doing  them  any  favors  if  they  value 
their  own  time. 

Giving  these  systems  to  poor  countries 
is  no  answer  either.  The  first  argument 
still  applies  (they  eventually  need  dis¬ 
posal),  and  delivering  such  systems  costs 
more  than  buying  new  equipment. 

This  is  a  problem  with  no  easy  answer, 
much  like  the  issue  of  nuclear  waste  dis¬ 


ft 


posal.  We  will  have  to  eventually  figure  out 
a  way  to  reclaim  and  reuse  the  hazardous 
materials  in  the  obsolete  systems,  not  search 
for  yet  another  hole  in  which  to  bury  them. 

CURTIS  GRAY 

Vice  President 
Finco  Inc. 

cjgray@sourcehdd.com 

Against  Biometrics 

It  you  never  want  to  sleep  again,  con¬ 
sider  biometrics  [“The  Global  State  of 
Information  Security  2005,”  Sept.  15].  If  a 
million  people  have  their  credit  card  info 
stolen,  they  can  be  issued  new  cards. 

What  happens  when  biometric  data  is 
stolen?  You  can’t  get  new  retinas.  Imagine 
a  brave,  new  world  where  the  instant  you 
walk  out  of  an  airport,  criminals  know 
both  your  nationality  and  your  bank 
account  balance. 

JOHN  GREGOR 

Systems  Manager 

Simson-Maxwell 

johngregor@hotmail.com 

Corrections 

In  Sept.  1  “The  Pain  of  Backsourcing,”  we 
incorrectly  list  Dane  Anderson’s  title.  He 
is  a  research  director  with  Gartner. 

In  the  Oct.  1  cover  caption  for  “Simple 
and  Successful  Outsourcing,”  we  incor¬ 
rectly  qualified  Cinergy’s  reason  for  hiring 
an  outsourcer.  CIO  Bennett  Gaines  hired 
an  outsourcer  for  database  administra¬ 
tion,  and  the  outsourcer  helped  with  the 
I  data  warehouse  project. 


What  Do  You  Think? 


Send  your  thoughts  and  feedback Jo 
letters@cio.com.  Letters  may  be  edited  for 
length  or  clarity.  For  a  link  to  the  articles 
mentioned,  go  to  www.cio.com/120105. 

cio.com 
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WHERE  DO  7  OUT  OF  THE  TOP  10  FORTUNE  100® 
TURN  FOR  THEIR  I.T.  NEEDS? 

TO  THE  BIGGEST  I.T.  COMPANY  YOU’VE  PROBABLY  NEVER  HEARD  OF... 


Presenting  Tata  Consultancy  Services,  TCS,  the  creator  of  the  Global  Delivery  Model  for 
software  development.  For  over  35  years  TCS  has  been  the  provider  of  choice  for  hundreds  of 
customers  around  the  globe,  including  37  of  the  Fortune  100®  7  of  which  are  in  the  top  10. 
TCS,  with  revenues  of  $2.24  billion  (FY  2004-05),  serves  its  customers  with  over  53,000 
expert  associates  in  32  countries  around  the  globe,  including  9,000  employees  located  in  50 
offices  throughout  the  U.S. 

It’s  time  you  got  to  know  the  biggest  I.T.  company  you've  probably  never  heard  of.  For  a  more 
complete  introduction,  email  marketing@usa-tcs.com  or  visit  TCS  online  at  www.tcs.com. 


c  2005  Tata  Consultancy  Services  Ltd.  All  rights  reserved.  Tata  Consultancy  Services  and  the  Tata  Consultancy  Services  logo  are  registered  trademarks  of  Tata  Consultancy  Services  Ltd. 
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Big  ideas  lead  to  big  success. 

With  InFocus,  you  can  forget  about  business  as  usual. 


FIND  OUT  MORE: 

1-888-lnFocus 

www.lnFocus.com 


WANT  PROOF? 

Check  out  our  Web  site 
to  learn  why  analysts 
and  customers  agree: 


While  other  vendors  are  playing  catch-up  — by  just  now  introducing  their  Bl  approaches  — 
SAS  continues  to  lead  the  way  in  the  business  intelligence  market.  When  you  consider 
investing  in  or  upgrading  your  current  Bl  software,  talk  to  SAS  about  our  proven  successes. 

■  Unmatched  Enterprise  Intelligence  Platform 


SAS  Business  Intelligence 
is  fast,  simple,  consistent 
and  accurate. 


■  Nearly  30  years  of  Bl  experience 

■  Undisputed  leader  in  business  analytics 


■  More  than  4  million  users  at  over  40,000  locations  worldwide 
•  At  work  in  94%  of  FORTUNE  Global  500®  companies 
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computer  simulation  Public  health  experts 
preparing  for  a  feared  avian  flu  pandemic  are  using  computer 
models  to  get  a  glimpse  of  how  the  disease  might  spread  if  the 
bird  virus  were  to  start  passing  between  people. 

Based  on  their  first  models— of  an  outbreak  in  Southeast 
Asia— researchers  affiliated  with  the  Models  of  Infectious 
Disease  Agent  Study  (Midas)  research  network  have  con¬ 
cluded  that  immediate  treatment  with  vaccines  and  antiviral 
drugs,  in  combination  with  quarantines  and  other  public 
health  measures,  could  contain  a  pandemic. 

“In  the  past,  there  hasn’t  been  much  effort  to  work  out  pre¬ 
dictions  of  how  a  disease  might  spread,”  says  Irene  Eckstrand, 
scientific  director  at  Midas.  “These  models  have  shown  that  if 
you’re  going  to  contain  the  flu,  you’ve  got  to  do  it  really  fast.” 

Midas  is  funded  by  the  National  Institute  of  General 
Medical  Sciences.  Midas  researchers  in  the  United  States 


and  Britain  are  working  along  with  other  U.S.  government 
agencies  and  the  World  Health  Organization  to  outline  how 
best  to  control  a  nascent  flu  epidemic. 

The  flu  models  are  based  in  part  on  models  developed  in 
England  in  the  1990s  to  deal  with  an  outbreak  of  foot-and-mouth 
disease  among  livestock.  To  model  the  avian  flu,  researchers 
used  a  cluster  of  32  processors  to  simulate  how  500,000  indi¬ 
viduals  in  Thailand  move  and  interact  during  a  given  period 
of  time.  The  models  simulate  where  each  person  is  likely  to  go 
each  day  and  how  many  people  he  or  she  will  come  in  contact 
with.  The  model  showed  that  a  virus  would  spread  “like  ink 
blots  all  over  the  place,”  Eckstrand  says.  The  data  revealed  that 
an  outbreak  could  take  off  quickly  and  would  be  difficult  to 
contain  unless  health-care  professionals  and  public  health 
officials  took  action  immediately. 

Now  the  researchers  are  using  super-  Continued  on  Page  22 


Are  the  Laptop's  Days  Numbered? 


MOBILE  TECHNOLOGY 

IT  analysts  have  predicted  the  end  of  the 
desktop,  when  laptops  would  become 
the  computing  standard  for  mobile 
workers  and  cube-dwellers  alike.  But 
with  advancements  in  converged 
devices  (which  combine  wireless  phone, 
PDA  and  applications  such  as  e-mail), 
it’s  not  a  stretch  to  imagine  the  death 
of  the  laptop  as  well. 

“In  three  years,  more  people  are 
going  to  be  using  smart  phone  devices 
than  laptops  in  some  cases,”  says 


Richard  LeVine,  an  expert  in  mobile 
device  security  with  Accenture. 

In  the  1990s,  laptops  were  a  status 
symbol  for  executives.  But  CIOs  report 
they  are  replacing  laptops  for  executives 
and  salespeople  with  converged  devices. 
While  vacationing,  Joe  Kraus,  senior  VP 
and  CIO  of  Intelsat,  talks  on  his  Treo  600. 
Kraus  can  also  send  and  receive  e-mail, 
and  manage  his  calendar  without  need¬ 
ing  a  hardwired  connection  for  a  laptop. 

But  the  small  devices  do  have  limita¬ 
tions.  "Didyouevertrytotypea  long  mes¬ 


sage  on  one  of  these?!"  Kraus  writes  in  an 
e-mail.  Many  heavy-duty  applications  will 
always  require  a  laptop’s  functionality. 

Laptop  makers  say  they’re  not  wor¬ 
ried.  “Notebooks  and  handhelds  are 
optimized  to  do  different  things,”  says 
Carol  Hess-Nickels,  Hewlett-Packard’s 
director  of  business  notebook  marketing. 

Meanwhile,  technology  marches  on. 
To  learn  about  how  to  manage  mobile 
devices,  turn  to  "Mastering  Mobile 
Madness,”  on  Page  74. 

-Thomas  Wailgum 
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Define  Your  Open  Enterprise.™ 

What  does  Open  mean  to  you?  Community?  Security? 
Risk?  Reward?  Can  it  leverage  legacy  systems? 
Consolidate  and  simplify?  Do  you  believe  in  its  power 
and  potential? 

Introducing  Novell®  software  for  the  open  enterprise™ 
—  the  only  software  that  makes  Open  work  for  you. 
From  desktop  and  data  center  to  identity  manage¬ 
ment,  resource  management  and  collaboration,  our 
flexible  combination  of  open  source  and  commercial 

Novell. 

This  is  your  open  enterprise.™ 

www.novell.com 


software  delivers  more  than  you  ever  imagined.  The 
power  to  automate  IT  asset  management.  Freedom 
from  single  vendor  lock-in.  Security  that  keeps  the 
right  information  safe  and  the  right  people  informed. 
And  the  ability  to  connect  people  to  performance  and 
business  to  possibilities.  So  you  can  build  an  open 
enterprise  that  makes  sense  for  you  —  and  your 
future.  This  is  Novell  software  for  the  open  enterprise. 
The  Open  you’ve  wanted  all  along. 
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in  the  United  States  and  other  countries.  All  third-party  trademarks  are  the  property  of  their  respective  owners. 


Wal-Mart 's 
RFID  Crusade 


Flu  Migration 

Continued  from  Page  19 


retail  Wal-Mart’s  quest  to  use  radio  frequency 
identification  (RFID)  technology  to  track  ship¬ 
ments  will  reach  a  new  milestone  in  January: 
The  company  is  requiring  200  of  its  second- 
tier  suppliers  to  begin  tagging  cases  and 
pallets  with  the  chips. 

Last  year,  Wal-Mart  pushed  its  100 
largest  suppliers  to  attach  RFID  tags 
to  some  of  their  shipments.  At  the 
time,  the  technology  was  immature, 
standards  half-baked  and  projects 
lacked  ROI.  (See  "Tag,  You’re  Late,” 
www.cio. com/120105.)  Not  much 
has  changed,  but  Wal-Mart  con¬ 
tends— without  revealing  any  met¬ 
rics— that  the  experiment  has  been 
successful. 

William  Terrill,  a  senior  analyst  with 
the  Burton  Group,  says  the  next  200  sup¬ 
pliers  could  benefit  even  more  from  RFIDs 
than  the  large  suppliers.  He  says  the  smaller 
suppliers  are  more  apt  to  run  out  of  inventory  in 
Wal-Mart’s  warehouses  when  items  sell  more  quickly 
than  planned,  and  there’s  no  good  way  for  them  to  track  that 
now.  However,  the  ROI  remains  uncertain.  Terrill  says  tag  prices  are  still  too  high 
to  make  economic  sense  for  use  with  high-volume,  low-value  items. 

But  a  deadline  is  a  deadline.  And,  notes  Kara  Romanow,  a  research  director 
with  AMR  Research,  mandates  such  as  Wal-Mart’s  encourage  vendors  to 
develop  RFID  applications— no  matter  the  costs  for  everyone  else. 

-  Thomas  Waiigum 


Why  RFIDs 
Are  No  Good 

IT  and  business  leaders  cite  these 
obstacles  to  deploying  RFID  technology 

Can't  justify  ROI  280fe 
Cost  of  hardware/integration  26”'” 
Lack  of  standards  14°'” 

£%Qfo 

Products  not  optimal  to  RFID  “ 
Lack  of  customer  demand  9% 


SOURCE:  AMR  Research 


computers  to  create  a  similar  model  for 
the  much  larger  U.S.  population,  says 
Ira  Longini,  a  professor  of  biostatistics 
at  Emory  University  and  the  leader  of 
the  Emory  research  group  affiliated 
with  the  Midas  project.  The  U.S.  model 
requires  supercomputers  because  it 
will  simulate  the  movements  of  many 
more  individuals  than  the  original 
model,  Longini  says. 

Public  health  experts  agree  that 
there  will  be  another  global  flu  epi¬ 
demic,  although  they  are  not  sure  when 
or  how  severe  it  will  be.  They  are  also 
not  sure  whether  the  bird  flu  strain- 
known  as  HSN1— will  be  the  origin  of 
such  a  pandemic,  although  experts  fear 
that  the  virus  could  mutate  and  start 
spreading  among  humans. 

In  the  past,  the  spread  of  infectious 
disease  was  usually  limited  because 
people  lived  in  smaller  towns,  and 
they  didn’t  travel  much.  “Now,  with 
planes  flying  between  major  capitals, 
everyone  is  connected  to  everyone 
else,”  Eckstrand  says.  “That’s  why  it’s 
potentially  so  important  to  create  com¬ 
puter  models  that  show  how  people 
are  connected.” 

- Susannah  Patton 


Federal  CIOs  vs.  Corporate  CIOs 


cio  role  Discussions 
about  public-sector  CIOs  often 
revolve  around  how  their  role 
differs  from  that  of  their  pri¬ 
vate-sector  IT  peers-for  exam¬ 
ple,  the  frustrations  of  working 
within  government  bureaucra¬ 
cies.  But  a  recent  study  by  the 
Government  Accountability 
Office  found  that  federal  CIOs 
have  much  in  common  with 
their  corporate  brethren. 

The  GAO  asked  27  federal 


and  20  corporate  CIOs  (from 
companies  including  Wal-Mart, 
PepsiCo  and  Lands’  End)  about 
their  responsibilities  with  regard 
to  a  dozen  IT  functions.  Nearly 
every  respondent  said  he  is 
responsible  for  information 
security,  managing  IT  invest¬ 
ments,  managing  staff,  and 
acquiring,  developing  and  inte¬ 
grating  systems,  though  some 
share  these  duties  with  other 
business  leaders. 


CIOs  in  both  groups  were 
similarly  less  likely  to  be  in 
charge  of  privacy,  records 
management,  statistical  pol¬ 
icy,  or  information  dissemina¬ 
tion  and  disclosure. 

There  were,  however,  two 
notable  differences.  Every  fed¬ 
eral  CIO  has  responsibility  for 
enterprise  architecture,  but  only 
15  out  of  20  corporate  CIOs  said 
they  do— a  sign,  according  to 
David  Powner,  GAO  director  of  IT 


management  issues,  that  enter¬ 
prise  architecture  is  still  matur¬ 
ing  as  a  planning  activity  and 
that  some  corporate  CIOs  are 
driven  largely  by  shorter-term 
tactical  plans.  In  addition,  all  27 
federal  ClOs-but  only  17  of  20 
corporate  ClOs-said  they  are 
responsible  for  IT  strategic  plan¬ 
ning.  Powner  says  that  at  many 
of  the  companies  surveyed, 
technology  was  part  of  a  broader 
business  plan.  -E/ana  Varon 
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e-commerce  The  coming  year  could  witness  the 
decisive  battle  for  market  share  in  the  online  DVD  rental 
business,  with  IT  providing  the  competitive  advantage. 

In  one  corner,  with  3.5  million  customers  and  36 
distribution  centers:  Netflix.  In  the  other,  with  1  million 
online  subscribers  and  5,700  retail  stores:  Blockbuster. 

For  Netflix,  a  crucial  weapon  for  maintaining  its 
market  share  (estimated  at  two-thirds  of  online  DVD 
rentals)  is  new,  homegrown  software  that  improves  upon 
the  Oracle  database  the  company  uses  to  automate  the 
DVD  distribution  process. 

The  software  consults  the  database  to  match  cus¬ 
tomer  requests  with  the  movies  in  inventory.  Based  on 
algorithms  devised  to  maximize  delivery  time  by  mail, 
the  application  decides  which  distribution  center  will 
fulfill  each  movie.  The  program  then  generates  a  “pull 
list”  for  workers  at  each  center  to  fulfill  the  orders  and 
ship  them  out.  “The  whole  idea  of  this  system  is  to  get 
discs  in  and  out  faster  and  to  lower  cost,”  says  Tom 
Dillon,  Netflix  vice  president  and  COO. 

Blockbuster  is  attacking  with  similar  technology 
to  orchestrate  DVD  delivery  by  mail  from  the  chain’s 
stores.  Central  to  the  Blockbuster  strategy  is  the  integra¬ 
tion  of  28  systems  into  one  that  feeds  data  about  online 
orders  to  retail  locations  quickly.  Shane  Evangelist, 
senior  vice  president  and  general  manager  for  Block¬ 
buster  Online,  says  he  expects  the  rollout  of  this  system 
to  be  completed  by  the  end  of  2006.  “The  hard  part  was 
getting  the  data  to  the  stores,”  he  says. 

Critics  are  skeptical  Blockbuster  can  win.  Tom  Adams, 
president  of  Adams  Media  Research,  notes  that  inventory 
at  retail  stores  is  small  in  comparison  to  inventory  at 
distribution  centers.  Therefore,  when  one  Blockbuster 
store  doesn’t  have  a  video  in  stock,  the  system  will  pull 
the  video  from  another  store,  which  could  prolong  the 
delivery  time.  “Even  with  the  best  technology  on  Earth, 
it’s  difficult  to  play  catch-up,”  Adams  says.  -Matt  Villano 


Don't  Be  a  Hero 

management  report  Face  it,  you  don’t  know  every¬ 
thing.  And  your  first  step  as  a  leader  should  be  to  admit  it  and  then 
surround  yourself  with  people  who  will  know  what  to  do  when  you, 
inevitably,  don’t. 

That’s  advice  from  Andre  Martin,  an  enterprise  associate  at  the 
Center  for  Creative  Leadership  (CCL),  who  studies  what  it  takes  to 
be  an  effective  leader.  “The  age  of  the  hero  leader  is  ending,”  says 
Martin.  “The  whole  idea  that  a  leader  can  solve  and  manage  and  get 
through  [today’s]  challenges  by  him  or  herself  is  no  longer  the  case," 

A  recent  CCL  study  found  that  decisiveness  and  a  willingness 
to  “do  whatever  it  takes"  to  lead  are  no  longer  enough  to  succeed. 
Skills  such  as  building  relationships  and  the  ability  to  manage 
change  have  risen  in  importance  as  the  challenges  companies  face 
become  more  complex. 

CCL  surveyed  128  senior  and  middle  managers.  Sixty  percent  said 
they  face  challenges  that  go  beyond  their  individual  capabilities.  As  a 
result,  the  study  concludes,  managers  must  view  their  role  as  some¬ 
one  who  facilitates  the  work  of  their  employees.  They  can  do  this  by 
providing  their  staff  with  the  necessary  resources  and  by  making  it 
possible  for  them  to  work  collaboratively  with  people  in  different 
parts  of  the  organization  as  they  adapt  to  changing  business  needs. 


The  Changing  Nature  of  Leadership 

What  managers  said  about  their  role 

QAO/*  Said  the  definition  of  effective  leadership 
OHr  / 0  has  changed  in  the  past  five  years. 

AOQ/r*  leaders  face  challenges  that  go 

ww  /O  beyond  their  individual  capabilities. 

COQ/.  Said  interdependent  work  is  the 
90  / 0  foundation  of  effective  leadership. 

SOURCE:  Center  for  Creative  Leadership 


The  new  findings  contrast  with  a  2002  survey  by  CCL,  which  ranked 
resourcefulness  and  straightforwardness  among  the  skills  that  were 
most  important  for  leaders  to  possess.  Today,  these  skills  have  been  sup¬ 
planted  in  importance  by  the  ability  to  build  relationships  and  to  manage 
change.  Consistent  with  these  responses,  84  percent  of  those  surveyed 
said  the  definition  of  leadership  has  changed  in  the  past  five  years. 

Martin  says  new  leadership  challenges  stem  from  a  more  competitive 
business  climate  and  abrupt  changes  in  the  way  companies  do  business. 

"Technological  change,  new  ideas— really  any  societal  improve¬ 
ment-used  to  take  decades  to  happen,”  says  Martin.  “Now,  we’re 
finding  those  changes  can  happen  over  a  single  24-hour  period.” 

-C.G.  Lynch 
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NetworkAIR™  IR 

In-row  air  conditioner 
cools  hot  chamber  air 


Power 
Distribution 
Unit  (PDU) 


Now  you  can  quickly  deploy  a 
standard-  or  high-density  site  of  any  size 
scalable,  top-tier  availability. 


Part  Usable  Average  Price  Price  to  lease 

Number  IT  Racks  kW  per  Rack  to  buy  (36  installments) 


APC  solutions  that  carry 
the  "Blade-Heady"  Logo 
are  designed  to  handle  the 
demanding  network-critical 
physical  infrastructure 
requirements  of  high-density 
blade  server  applications. 


All  multi-rack  configurations  feature: 


Chamber  Doors 

Access  to  hot  aisle, 
locks  for  security 
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Seals  in  hot  air,  prevents  mixing  with  room  air 


ISXCR1SY16K16P5 

1 

up  to  5kW 

$14,999* 

$499** 

ISXT240MD6R 

6 

up  to  5kW 

$149,999* 

$4,999** 

ISXT240MD11R 

11 

up  to  5kW 

$249,999* 

$7,999** 

ISXT280MD40R 

40 

up  to  5kW 

*699,999* 

$21,999** 

ISXT2800MD100R 
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up  to  5kW 

*1,649,999* 

*50,999** 

High  Density  Configuration  (shown  above) 

ISXT280HD8R 

8 

up  to  lOkW 

*399,999* 

*12,999** 

•/  N+1  power  and  cooling 
%/ Secure,  self  -contained  environment 
\/  Peak  capacity  of  20kW  per  rack 
y/  Enhanced  service  package 
s/ Integrated  management  software 
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High  density  upgrades  start  at  $1 0,999 
On-site  power  generation  options  start  at  $29,999 


InfraStruXure™  Manager 


Order  your  solution  today.  Call  888-289-APCC  x3528. 


Visit  today  and  receive  FREE  APC  White  Papers 

Visit  us  online  and  download  APC  White  Papers. 


Don't  see  the  configuration  you  need? 


Try  APC's  online  InfraStruXure  BuildOut  Tool  today  and  build  your  own  solution. 


Infrastructure 

DATA  CENTERS  ON  DEMAND 

Highly  available  and  manageable, 
quick-to-install,  scalable  architecture 
that  easily  supports  both  standard- 
and  high-density  applications. 

-  Up  to  20kW  a  rack  for  any 
blade  server  application 

-  Unlimited  racks 

-  Ships  in  5  days*** 

-  Installs  in  1  day*** 

-  Optional  on-site  power 
generation 

-  Raised  floor  not  required 

-  Vendor  neutral  guaranteed 
compatibility 


InfraStruXure™  can  be  purchased  as 
a  modular,  or  mobile  system 


gprigpsr  S3  Go  to  http://promo.apc.com  and  enter  key  code  g121x  Call  888-289-APCC  x3528 


InfraStruXure™  BuildOut  Tool 
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e-waste  As  VP  and  CIO  at  United  Technologies  Corp.  (UTC), 
John  Doucette  thought  he  had  heard  every  complaint.  But  getting 
blamed  for  trash,  as  he  was  during  a  PC  refresh  four  years  ago, 
was  something  new.  “At  every  business  review,  the  guy  who 
managed  waste  would  say  that  he  was  over  target,”  Doucette 
remembers,  “and  he’d  blame  me.”  Hardly  surprising,  considering 
that  every  computer  arrives  in  a  box,  wrapped  in  plastic  or 
packed  with  styrofoam  peanuts,  among  other  packaging.  “You 
don’t  realize  how  much  trash  is  left  behind,”  he  says. 

So  Doucette  vowed  that  the  next  technology  refresh  would  be 
boxless.  He’s  in  the  process  of  deploying  33,000  computers  at  700 
sites,  and  three-quarters  of  them  will  be  shipped  box-free.  He’ll  use 
the  rest  of  the  boxes  to  send  old  computers  back  to  his  vendor,  CSC. 

Here’s  how  the  process  works:  Computer  maker  Dell  ships  the 
computers  to  a  middleman,  who  removes  and  reuses  the  packag¬ 
ing.  The  middleman  installs  about  60  percent  of  the  hard  drive’s 
image  on  the  UTC  systems  and  puts  them  in  specially  designed 


I  Waste  Not 

By  eliminating  packaging  from  the  PCs  it  buys,  United 
j  Technologies  eliminates  132,000 pounds  of  waste. 

I  so 


SOURCE:  UTC.  Southern  Illinois  University 


crates,  then  ships  them  to  UTC.  UTC  completes  the  software 
installation. 

The  process  isn’t  waste-free  yet.  Keyboards  and  mice  are  too 
delicate  to  be  shipped  in  their  birthday  suits.  But  still,  Doucette’s 
efforts  have  saved  significant  time,  money  and  resources.  (CSC  has 
incorporated  the  savings  into  UTC’s  contract.)  “Smaller  and  less 
is  better  from  everyone’s  perspective.  From  a  waste  standpoint,  a 
cost  standpoint,  with  the  cost  of  raw  materials  going  up,  our  focus 
is  on  making  this  process  less  wasteful.”  -Scott  Berinato 


What  It  Takes  to  Get  Promoted 


ON  THE  MOVE 

CIOs  who  want  to  move  up 
the  ladder  into  another  senior 
executive  role  within  their 
company  need  to  be  recog¬ 
nized  as  businesspeople,  not 
technologists. 

According  to  Rich  Bren- 
nen,  global  leader  in  the  CIO 
practice  of  executive  recruit¬ 
ing  firm  Spencer  Stuart,  a 
new  assignment  depends  on 
whetherthe  CIO  is  viewed  as 
a  contributor  to  the  busi¬ 
ness— that  is,  participating  in 
strategic  business  decisions,  speaking 
up  during  the  CEO’s  staff  meetings,  and 
generally  being  recognized  by  the  CEO 
and  his  executive  peers  as  an  equal 
partner.  Based  on  the  credentials  of 
CIOs  who  have  been  given  new  titles  or 
responsibilities  recently,  an  IT  executive 
must  also  oversee  at  least  one  major 
technology  initiative  that  has  a  positive 


impact  on  the  business. 
Before  John  Deane  was 

promoted  last  spring  from 
executive  VP  and  CIO  at 
Wendy’s  to  executive  VP  of 
the  fast-food  chain’s  Amer¬ 
ica  operations,  he  oversaw 
store  budgeting,  store 
automation  and  electronic 
payment  initiatives.  By 
going  paperless,  Wendy’s 
says  it  saved  $1.7  million 
between  February  2004  and 
February  2005. 

Gerald  Gluscic’s  promo¬ 
tion  at  copper  producer  Phelps  Dodge 
recognizes  the  improvements  he's  made 
to  business  processes  as  well  as  his 
success  with  the  company’s  technology 
standardization  and  data  warehouse 
implementation.  Gluscic,  formerly  the 
VP  and  CIO,  became  VP  of  global  supply 
chain  management  and  information 
services  in  October. 


RAJ 

DATT 


Also  in  October,  Walgreen's  Trent 
Taylor  was  promoted  from  senior  VP 
and  CIO  to  executive  VP  and  CIO.  CEO 
David  Bernauer  says  Taylor  brings 
"intelligence,  creativity  and  a  calm  man¬ 
ner”  to  the  job.  Bernauer  credits  Taylor 
with  building  a  talented  staff  that  helps 
the  company  maintain  its  position  as  a 
retail  IT  leader. 

Meanwhile,  Raj  Datt,  Panasonic  Auto¬ 
motive  Systems’  CIO,  became  a  VP  of 
the  manufacturer.  Datt  transformed  the 
company's  IT  department.  He  led  the 
consolidation  of  the  company’s  e-mail 
systems,  implemented  a  new  ERP  sys¬ 
tem  and  staffed  a  24/7  help  desk.  Datt 
also  introduced  collaboration  tools  such 
as  instant  messaging  and  Six  Sigma 
processes  within  the  IT  department. 

-Meridith  Levinson 


On  the  Web 


Read  Meridith  Levinson’s  MOVERS  AND 
SHAKERS  blog  for  the  latest  moves.  Find 

it  at  www.cio.com/blogs. 

cio.com 
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If  there’s  one  thing  CIOs  and  CFOs  can  agree  on,  it’s  Fujitsu  PRIMERQY  BX620  S2  blade  server . 


Featuring  the  proven  reliability  of  Intel® 
Xeon™  processors,  PRIMERGY  BX620  S2 
blade  server  gives  CIOs  the  power  to 
drive  complex  business-critical  enterprise 
applications  based  on  Linux  and  Windows® 
operating  systems. The  PRIMERGY  BX620 
S2  blade  server  also  provides  a  low  total 
cost  of  ownership  (TCO),  delivering  the 
reliability,  serviceability,  and  manageability 


PRIMERGY  BX620  S2 
Blade  Server 


CFOs  demand.To  help  maintain  high 
performance  and  lowTCO,  Fujitsu  features 
Cool-Safe™  cooling  technology.  Developed 
with  aviation  simulation  techniques,  this 
innovative,  new  approach  to  thermal 
management  optimizes  processor  airflow 
to  keep  the  server  blades  running  at  peak 
performance  in  real-world 
IT  environments. 


For  more  information  on  the  Fujitsu  PRIMERGY  BX620  S2  blade  server 
and  how  it  can  bring  CIOs  and  CFOs  together,  visit 

us.fujitsu.com/computers/PRIMERGY  or  call  I -800-83 1 -3 1 83. 


FUJITSU 

THE  POSSIBILITIES  ARE  INFINITE 


©  Fujitsu  Computer  Systems  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved.  Fujitsu  and  the  Fujitsu  logo  are  registered  trademarks  of  Fujrtsu  Limited  in  the  United  States  and  other  countries.  PRIMERGY  is  a  registered  trademark,  and  Cooi-Safe  is  a  trademark, 
of  Fujitsu  Siemens  Computers  GmbH  in  the  United  States  and  other  countries.  Intel,  Intel  logo,  Intel  Inside,  Intel  Inside  logo.  Intel  Xeon  are  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  of  Intel  Corporation  or  its  subsidiaries  in  the 
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High-Tech  for  the  Holida 


Here’s  a  I ittle  technology  for  everyone  on  your  gift  list,  even  those  who  have  yet 
tomastertheirTiVo.  by  Margaret  locher 
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So  He'll  Never  Have 
to  Ask  for  Directions 

For  the  adventurer  on  your  list,  check 
out  GPSMap  60CSfrom  Garmin.  The 
waterproof  personal  GPS  device  can 
hold  up  to  56MB  of  map  details.  The 
automatic  route  calculator  ensures 
the  user  always  knows  exactly  where 
he  is  and  where  he’s  going.  The  display 
tracks  a  traveler’s  average  speed  and 
the  distance  to  a  destination  to  give  an 
accurate  estimate  of  arrival  time.  At 
only  7.5  ounces,  it  won’t  add  weight  to 
a  briefcase  or  backpack.  Learn  more 
about  the  tracker’s  features  at 
www.garmin.com.  $482.13 


Shoes  That  Are 
Smarter  Than  You 

.  The  athlete  on  your  list  might  like 
^  the  Adidas  1.  A  microprocessor  in 
B  the  shoe’s  arch  analyzes  a  runner's 
speed  and  the  surface  she’s  running 
on  and  adjusts  the  cushioning  inside 
through  a  motor-driven  cable 
J  system  in  the  heel  to  provide  the 

^  ideal  amount  of  shock  absorp- 

»i  tion.  In  other  words,  the  com- 
sJ  pany  claims  the  shoe  “knows 

the  difference  between  gravel 
and  dirt.”  Watch  it  work  at 
j.  a  \\  www.adidas.com.  $250 


More  Adventures  in  Convergence 

/  /  Jr  ^he  8'inch  Archos  music/video  player  and  digital  camera 

/Qk  ■mLy\r  *ias  ^OGB  of  storage-good  for  400  hours  of  video,  55,000 

Jp  /  songs  or  1  million  digital  pictures.  The  multimedia  maven  on 

WHA  w  your  list  can  transfer  photos  to  and  from  the  device  through 

I  #  the  port  of  a  comPuter' as  wel1  as  Program  it  to  record 

his  favorite  TV  shows.  The  Archos’s  lithium  battery  can  sus¬ 
tain  four  hours  of  video  or  30  hours  of  audio  play.  It's  available  from  The  Sharper  Image, 
www.thesharperimage.com.  $799.95 


The  Times  of  Your  Life 

The  Ironman  Datalink  watch  from  Timex  doubles  as  a  personal  organizer. 
A  USB  link  connects  the  watch  to  your  PC,  allowing  you  to  upload  and 
download  data  between  the  watch  and  a  computer.  It  also  syncs  with 

Microsoft  Outlook.  The  watch  can  store  200 
appointments,  200  phone  numbers  and 
notes  of  up  to  100  characters. 

Because  the  point  of  having  a  watch 

j  - - - — x  \  is  to  be  on  time,  it  also  provides  for 

200  countdown  timers— and  alarms 
with  five-minute  backups-for 
those  appointments.  A  bonus  for 
frequent  travelers:  The  watch 
keeps  track  of  three  different  time 
zones.  Find  additional  details  at 
www.timex.com.  $90 


Well-Fed  Pets 

For  the  busy  household,  the  Intelligent  Programmable  Pet  Dish 
insures  that  Fifi  won’t  have  to  wait  for  her  din-din.  Fifi’s  mom  or  dad  can 
program  up  to  four  meals  into  the  dish’s  memory.  The  dish  then  serves 
up  one  of  four  prefilled  food  trays  at  the  predetermined  time,  whether 
once  a  day  or  more  often.  Pet  owners  can  also  record  their  voices  calling 
their  furry  friends  to  dinner.  The  plastic  dish  runs  on  four  C  batteries. 
Check  it  out  at  www.smarthome.com/61001.htm.  $54.99 
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If  You  Build  It,  They  May  Not  Come... 


But,  they  are  coming  to  BroadVision-powered  sites. 
Some  at  over  3,000  new  users  per  week! 


BroadVision  sites  are  proven  to  attract  a  high-volume  of  users 
and  to  maintain  peak  performance  as  your  website  traffic  grows. 


BroadVision 


Energizing  e  Business 

Contact  renee.huber@broadvision.com  to  receive  success  stories  on  how 
Cardinal  Health,  Circuit  City,  hpshopping,  the  United  States  Air  Force  and  other 
global  leaders  are  using  BroadVision  for  reliability,  scalability  and  performance. 
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Howto  Do  More 
With  the  IT  You’ve  Got 

IT’s  capacity  for  growth  and  change  lies  within  its  architecture 


It’s  futile  for  CIOs  to  try  to  explain  why  IT  projects  cost  so 
much  and  take  so  long.  No  one  is  interested  in  hearing 
about  the  cumulative  impact  of  having  to  chase  after  ever- 
fickle,  self-interested  business  partners  with  a  series  of 
uncoordinated,  short-term  development  activities  built  on  the 
technology  du  jour.  When  IT  leaders  do  this  rant,  they  sound 
like  teenagers  who  aren’t  taking  responsibility  for  wrecking 
the  car.  It’s  up  to  CIOs  to  push  out  the  dents  in  their  architectures 
and  get  their  (or  really  their  company’s)  money’s  worth. 

This  article  is  the  third  in  a  series  examining  promising  con¬ 
cepts  to  improve  IT-business  alignment.  Last  time,  we  equipped 
Ernest,  a  real  CIO  at  a  large  company,  with  two  mechanisms  for 
managing  IT  demand:  corporate  strategy-making  and  IT  value 
accountability.  But  improving  demand  management  is  only 
part  of  the  answer  to  Ernest’s  challenges.  His  IT  department  is 
stymied,  day  in  and  day  out,  by  an  expensive  and  inflexible 
architecture.  Unless  he  addresses  his  supply  of  IT— that  is,  the 
capacity  of  IT  to  effect  change  within  his  company— Ernest  will 
be  unable  to  make  progress  toward  alignment. 

Where  Has  All  the  Money  Gone? 

As  in  many  IT  organizations,  Ernest’s  capacity  for  change  is 
severely  limited  because  70  percent  of  every  IT  dollar  goes  to 
nondiscretionary  expenses  (in  support  of  the  existing  applica¬ 
tions,  infrastructure  and  user  base)  rather  than  new  capabili¬ 
ties.  There  are  many  ways  to  reduce  these  “lights  on”  costs  of  IT, 
such  as  vendor  contract  renegotiation,  systems  and  process 
standardization,  technology  retirement,  strategic  sourcing, 
automated  tools,  and  tiered  pricing  and  service  levels.  Unfor¬ 
tunately  for  Ernest— like  so  many  of  you— he  has  no  idea  what 
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is  driving  his  costs.  His  monthly  financial  reports,  with  costs 
broken  down  by  General  Ledger  account  number,  are  useless. 
The  byzantine  after-the-fact  cost  allocations  result  in  more 
questions  than  insights. 

Effective  cost  reduction  programs  require  an  understand¬ 
ing  of  where  Pareto’s  Law  is  located  in  the  numbers— for  exam¬ 
ple,  which  20  percent  of  the  applications,  technologies,  services 
and  customers  are  driving  80  percent  of  IT  costs?  Ernest  has 
heard  of  activity-based  costing  (ABC),  in  which  all  IT  charges 
are  allocated  to  categories  on  an  hour-by-hour  and  invoice-by¬ 
invoice  basis.  He  has  also  heard  nightmare  implementation  sto¬ 
ries  about  ABC,  such  as  the  CIO  who  invested  $10  million 
over  two  years  to  implement  an  ABC  system  that  is  dying  on 
the  vine  due  to  the  impossibility  of  managing  to  the  level  of 
process  and  data  complexity  required  by  the  system. 

CIOs'  capacity  for  change  is 
I  limited  because  70%  of 

I  every  IT  dollar  goes  to 

nondiscretionary  expenses. 

Instead,  Ernest  needs  to  explore  activity-based  budgeting — 
calculating  the  actual  costs  of  last  year’s  products,  services  and 
consumption,  setting  rates  for  IT  services  to  match,  and  basing 
next  year’s  IT  budget  on  that.  This  is  a  reasonable  first  step 
(and  possibly  the  only  one  he  will  need  to  take)  to  understand¬ 
ing  IT  cost  drivers.  With  this  level  of  insight,  CIOs  can  not  only 
identify  cost  reduction  opportunities  but  also  influence  future 
consumption,  by  having  conversations  with  the  business  before 
the  budgeting  process  begins.  CIOs  can  show  business  man¬ 
agers  what  products  and  services  they  consume— at  what  level 
and  at  what  cost— and  brainstorm  approaches  to  lower  their 
consumption,  reduce  their  rates  or  both.  By  reducing  the  “lights 
on”  costs,  activity-based  budgeting  frees  up  the  supply  of  IT. 

The  New  IT  Staffers:  Architecture  Students 

Another  way  to  increase  IT’s  capacity  for  change  is  to  improve 
its  architectural  flexibility.  CIOs  can  implement  technology 
development  approaches  that  promote  integration  and  reuse. 
In  Ernest’s  case,  this  will  require  a  big  attitude  change  from  his 
IT  group.  The  company’s  legacy  systems  are  a  mess,  but  his 
team  needs  to  make  the  most  of  what  it  has,  because  there  will 
never  be  enough  time  or  money  to  do  it  right.  The  old  saying, 
“Systems  are  like  pancakes— throw  the  first  one  out,”  may  be 
true,  but  it’s  impractical.  Some  of  Ernest’s  “legacy”  is  only  two 
or  three  years  old  because  his  predecessor,  when  chartered  to 
replace  existing  systems,  faced  the  familiar  constraints— lack 
of  time,  people  and  knowledge— and  developed  standalone 
inflexible  systems.  By  failing  to  consider  integration  and  reuse, 


Reader  Q&A 

Q:  if  CIOs  are  to  improve  architectural  flexibility,  isn’t  it  really 
business  executives  rather  than  the  IT  group  who  need  a  big 
attitude  change?  Left  to  their  own  devices,  most  CIOs  would 
install  reusable,  scalable  systems  that  integrate  with  an  enter¬ 
prise  architecture,  but  they  are  undermined  by  businesspeo¬ 
ple  who  cut  deals  with  vendors  and  refuse  to  consider  the 
needs  of  the  whole. 

A:  It’s  convenient  to  lay  this  one  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
business  executives,  but  that’s  a  cop  out.  In  most  organiza¬ 
tions,  IT  defines  the  alternatives  for  systems,  and  if  the  “fast 
and  dirty”  alternative  is  not  on  the  table,  the  business  coun¬ 
terparts  wouldn’t  know  the  difference.  It’s  usually  dis¬ 
agreements  within  IT  about  the  best  approach  that  become 
visible  and  that  the  business  can  latch  onto.  Some  of  these 
disagreements  are  valid— for  instance,  it’s  unreasonable  to 
decide  to  be  architecturally  flexible  on  the  next  project  with¬ 
out  doing  the  necessary  spadework  beforehand,  such  as 
understanding  the  core  business  processes  and  strategies, 
identifying  key  services  and  data,  selecting  and  imple¬ 
menting  tools,  and  running  internal  pilot  projects  to  test 
concepts.  Again,  the  ability  to  carve  out  funding  for  this 
R&D  is  a  CIO’s  responsibility.  A  best  practice  is  to  create 
R&D  funding  by  reducing  the  “lights  on”  cost  of  IT. 


Have  a  Leadership  Question? 


For  more  reader  questions  and  answers 
from  Susan  Cramm,  go  online  to 

www.cio.com/executivecoach. 

cio.com 


Q:  Activity-based  costing  (ABC)  seems  like  the  ideal  for  IT, 
because  people  pay  for  what  they  get.  What  causes  ABC  ini¬ 
tiatives  to  fail? 

A:  Imagine  having  to  post  every  item  purchased  or  hour  paid 
not  only  to  a  general  ledger  account  code  and  department,  but 

also  to  a  customer,  prod¬ 
uct,  project  and  so  on. 
Minor  accounting  deci¬ 
sions  can  have  huge 
implications  for  data 
management  and  can 
even  cause  an  ABC  sys¬ 
tem  to  melt  down  due  to  lack  of  compliance,  traceability  or 
accuracy.  With  ABC,  perfect  oftentimes  becomes  the  enemy  of 
the  good.  With  activity-based  budgeting  (ABB),  it’s  easier  to 
maintain  the  big  picture  and  not  get  lost  in  the  data.  Remem¬ 
ber  that  the  big  picture  is  to  understand  what  20  percent  of 
projects,  services,  systems,  customers,  processes  and  assets 
are  driving  80  percent  of  IT  costs. 

Susan  Cramm  is  founder  and  president  of  Val- 
uedance,  an  executive  coaching  firm  in  San 
Clemente,  Calif.  You  can  e-mail  feedback  to 
susan@valuedance.com. 
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The  old  saying,  "Systems  are  like  pancakes— throw  the  first 
one  out,"  may  be  true,  but  it's  impractical. 


that  CIO  re-created  the  past  that  the  company  was  so  desper¬ 
ately  trying  to  leave  behind. 

Ernest  needs  to  clean  up  the  existing  infrastructure  and 
leverage  what  strengths  it  has  as  he  delivers  new  functionality. 
It  so  happens  that  Ernest  is  a  former  enterprise  architect— a 
background  that  will  serve  him  well.  He  understands  implic¬ 
itly  that  the  future  of  IT  consists  of  layered  architectures,  includ¬ 
ing  separation  and  modularization  of  business  logic, 
encapsulation  of  data  structures  and  sources,  and  utilization  of 
standard  services.  It’s  time  for  him  to  dust  off  the  plans  that,  in 
his  former  architectural  role,  he  could  never  get  anyone  to 
adopt.  Ernest  can  integrate  his  company’s  disparate  systems  by 
using  messaging  and  service-oriented  architectures. 

Even  while  upgrading  his  architecture, 

Ernest  can  deliver  new  IT  capabilities.  He  can 
identify  the  intersections  between  his  current 
architecture,  his  likely  IT  projects  and  busi- 
ness/IT  strategy  (to  learn  how  to  incorporate 
business  strategy  into  IT  maxims,  see  “Your 


To-Do  List  for  Managing  Demand”  at  www.cio. com/110105).  For 
example,  Ernest  can  create  a  centralized  view  of  his  company’s 
customers  by  utilizing  messaging  with  his  existing  databases  as 
he  builds  out  call  center  and  warehouse  management  capabil¬ 
ities.  He  can  also  enhance  the  company’s  supply  chain  by  knit¬ 
ting  together  existing  applications  with  an  integration  layer. 
Finally,  he  can  use  any  new  development  effort  as  an  occasion 
to  start  building  a  service  library.  (While  it’s  true  that  dramatic 
development  cycle  time  and  cost  improvements  can  only  be 
realized  with  a  fully  featured  service  library,  this  approach  will 
give  Ernest  a  way  to  deliver  new  capabilities  without  the  unre¬ 
alistic  burden  of  redeveloping  existing  functionality.) 

Although  Ernest  now  has  the  right  tools  for  IT-business 
alignment,  he  is  just  one  man  among  many. 
The  road  to  alignment  is  perilous,  and  he  can’t 
go  it  alone.  In  the  next  and  final  installment  on 
alignment,  I  will  emphasize  the  importance 
of  leadership  from  all  levels  of  the  organization 
in  enhancing  capacity  and  flexibility.  BE! 


Everything  on  Alignment 


To  read  Susan  Cramm’sfull 
series  on  alignment,  go  to 

www.cio.com/executivecoach. 
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Blue  Skies  Ahead  for  IT  Jobs 

Contrary  to  popular  belief,  career  opportunities  in  computer  science  are  at  an  all-time 
high.  We’ve  got  to  spread  that  message  among  students  from  a  rainbow  of  backgrounds, 
or  risk  becoming  a  technological  backwater. 


The  future  of  the  U.S.  information  technology 
industry— and  thus  the  competitiveness  of  the 
nation— is  caught  in  a  trap  of  misperception.  Since 
the  burst  of  the  dotcom  bubble  in  2000,  young 
people  have  avoided  careers  in  information  technology.  The 
number  of  computer  science  majors  at  U.S.  universities  has 
plummeted  .  Worse,  the  dwindling  pool  of  people  who  enter  the 
field  is  losing  diversity  even  more  rapidly,  a  tragedy  for  a  field 
that  already  had  one  of  the  lowest  participation  rates  by 
women,  African-Americans  and  Hispanics.  Now  more  than 
ever,  the  field  attracts  people  who  are  fascinated  with  pro¬ 
gramming  and  technology  for  their  own  sakes— to  put  it 
harshly,  the  true  geeks.  High  school  students  who  do  not  devote 
all  their  waking  minutes  to  computers  and  programming  feel 
they  are  unfit  for  careers  in  computer  science. 

Yet  the  demand  for  people  with  computer  science  skills  is  at 
an  all-time  high.  The  latest  figures  from  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor  show  that  the  number  of  computing- related  jobs  has  sur¬ 
passed  the  previous  peak  in  2000.  What  is  more,  computing- 
related  jobs  are  no  longer  an  isolated  component  of  American 
industries;  IT  underpins  every  function  of  the  business  com¬ 
munity-market  research,  product  design,  finance,  strategic 
planning,  environmental  issues— every  aspect  of  doing  and 
leading.  That  means  these  jobs  are  not  only  vital  but  fun.  They 
require  people  who  have  strong  technical  knowledge  but  who 
also  can  work  and  contribute  in  a  much  broader  realm.  A  recent 
New  York  Times  article  dubbed  this  kind  of  IT  professional  “the 
renaissance  geek.”  The  leaders  of  Microsoft,  Google  and  other 
companies  have  made  their  point  clear:  Give  us  more  well- 
trained,  well-rounded  computer  scientists! 
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World’s  smallest, 
most  compact  Tablet  PC. 

Motion  Computing’s  new  LS800  Tablet  PC  is  a  true  breakthrough  in  size  and  performance. 
Weighing  only  2.2  pounds  and  about  the  size  of  a  paperback,  the  LS800  features 
Intel®  Centrino™  Mobile  Technology  for  exceptional  mobile  performance  and 
productivity.  But  don't  let  its  small  size  fool  you,  the  LS800  Tablet  PC 
gives  you  all  the  advantages  of  a  full-strength  operating  system 
to  run  your  Microsoft®  Windows®  XP-compatible  applications. 

And  it’s  tough  enough  to  go  just  about  anywhere. 


small  durable 

We’ll  take  you  where  you  want  to  be. 

In  U.S.  and  Canada, 

Contact  your  Motion  Solution  Provider, 
call  1 .866.MTABLET  or 


The  Motion™  LS800  is  the  first  to  give  you  full  desktop  functionality 
in  an  ultra-mobile  slate  Tablet  PC  -  it’s  the  only  PC  you’ll  need. 

Motion™  recommends 

Microsoft®  Windows®  XP  Tablet  PC  Edition. 


At  only  2.2  lbs.,  Motion's  LS800  with  8.4"  SVGA 
display  offers  full  Microsoft  Windows  XP  Tablet  PC 
functionality  so  you  have  the  power  of  your 
desktop  in  the  palm  of  your  hand. 


visit  www.motioncomputing.com 
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The  reality  is  that  a  career  in  IT  is  dynamic  and  in  demand. 
Yet  the  myth  of  a  narrow,  boring  and  uncertain  work  life  per¬ 
sists.  Unless  this  misperception  is  corrected,  we  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  lose  talent,  and  the  United  States  will  become  a 
technology  backwater.  Companies  will  shift  technical  and 
innovative  work  offshore.  Our  standard  of  living  will  decline 
because  the  driving  force  behind  today’s  economies  is  inno¬ 
vation,  which,  in  turn,  requires  a  workforce  that  is  highly 
educated  in  science  and  technology. 

So  what  are  we  to  do?  Addressing  this  issue  will  require 
significant  changes  in  our  culture.  I  take  heart  in  past  edu¬ 
cational  campaigns  that  have  made  a  difference,  such  as  the 
antismoking  efforts  of  the  last  30  years.  But  the  answer 
requires  more  than  public  relations.  Industry,  government 
and  academia  all  have  a  duty  to  cultivate  and  celebrate  the 
dynamic  nature  of  today’s  computing  careers.  As  a  professor 
of  computer  science  and  dean  of  an  engineering  school,  I 
believe  that  substantial  responsibility  for  the  current  situa¬ 
tion  lies  in  the  way  we  teach  engineering  and  applied  sci¬ 
ence.  We  can  do  so  much  more  to  attract  and  engage  young 
people  from  kindergarten  through  graduate  school. 

At  all  levels,  schools  need  to  make  computing  attractive  to 
ambitious  students  who  have  a  fondness  for  technology  but 
also  want  to  fold  in  other  skills  and  interests.  These  are  the 
students  who  are  going  to  be  leaders  and  make  a  difference 
in  the  world,  and  they  include  women  and  minorities  and 
the  full  cross-section  of  society. 

The  way  we  currently  teach  computer  science  in  high  school 
and  universities  does  not  meet  this  goal.  For  the  most  part,  the 
introduction  to  computers  in  K-12  is  typing,  followed  by  mak¬ 
ing  webpages.  In  high  school,  students  can  learn  program¬ 


ming,  but  the  focus  is  narrow,  and  students  who  sail  through 
these  classes  are  not  necessarily  the  best  positioned  for  success 
in  computer  science  careers.  In  fact,  college-level  teachers  some¬ 
times  use  a  completely  unfamiliar  programming  language  in 
an  effort  to  dispel  the  bad  habits  students  picked  up  during  their 
many  hours  before  the  keyboard.  And  while  programming  is 
an  important  tool  in  computer  science,  it  does  not  reflect  the 
broad  range  of  ideas  and  concepts  that  make  up  our  field, 
including  computer  architecture,  theory  and  systems. 

The  preparation  we  need  starts  in  grades  K-12,  when  many 
students  turn  away  from  math  and  science.  A  key  problem  is 
that  children  receive  very  little  exposure  to  real  projects  and 
careers  in  engineering  and  applied  science.  I  would  like  to  see 
more  open  houses,  summer  camps,  weekend  events  that  part¬ 
ner  schools  with  businesses  and  universities.  In  British 


Columbia,  Canada,  a  program  called  Scientists  &  Innovators 
in  the  Schools  trains  scientist  volunteers  and  pairs  them  with 
schools  that  want  exposure  to  their  fields.  Summer  programs 
at  Princeton  put  teachers  into  labs  with  high-level  scientists 
and  send  them  back  with  tools  to  conduct  hands-on  projects 
in  their  classrooms. 

At  the  college  level,  I  propose  several  tactics: 

■  Make  computer  science  courses  a  requirement 

for  more  undergraduates.  During  the  dotcom  boom,  any  such 
proposal  would  have  panicked  computer  science  departments, 
but  for  the  first  time  in  two  decades  these  departments  have 
excess  capacity.  In  addition,  many  disciplines  with  large  num¬ 
bers  of  undergraduate  majors  (biology,  psychology,  history) 
have  discovered  the  impact  of  computing  and  are  likely  to  be 
enthusiastic  about  having  their  students  take  a  computer  sci¬ 
ence  course,  especially  if  it  is  tailored  to  their  needs. 

■  Make  sure  students  are  excited  by  their  first 
computing  course.  We  must  assign  them  the  best  instruc¬ 
tors  and  creative  course  content  and  then  establish  explicit 
bridges  so  students  who  enjoy  a  “computer  literacy”  course 
can  make  the  transition  to  advanced  courses  and  a  computer 
science  major  they  had  never  previously  considered.  At 
Princeton,  a  new  integrated  course  that  combines  computer 
science,  biology,  physics  and  chemistry  has  attracted  several 
women  to  major  in  computer  science. 

■  Build  connections  to  other  disciplines  with  double 
majors  (computer  science  plus  biology,  psychology,  business, 
policy,  interactive  arts)  and  multidisciplinary  projects. 

■  Create  partnerships  and  internships  with  indus¬ 
try  to  show  students  what  real-world  jobs  are  like,  and  create 
partnerships  with  K-12  teachers  to  give  young  students  a 

more  dynamic  view  of  computing  fields. 

In  all  these  efforts,  academic  institutions  must 
provide  a  supportive  environment  for  women  and 
minorities.  Underrepresented  groups,  as  well  as 
those  with  outside  interests  such  as  the  arts,  pub¬ 
lic  policy  or  business,  need  more  encouragement 
to  stay  in  a  computer  science  program  because  all  the  signals 
send  the  message  that  they  don’t  belong.  For  example,  a 
woman  doing  well  academically  may  leave  because  she  does¬ 
n’t  see  herself  as  having  the  same  level  of  interest  as  the  male 
students  who  spend  their  spare  time  programming  computer 
games  or  reading  technical  blogs.  There  is  a  lot  that  can  be 
done  to  counteract  this  effect— providing  role  models  with  lots 
of  outside  interests  and  faculty  speaking  explicitly  of  the 
value  of  broad  interests  in  their  classes.  But  none  of  it  will 
happen  without  a  concerted  effort. 

At  the  same  time,  we  must  hire  more  women  faculty  in 
computer  science.  Women  serve  as  important  role  models 
but  also  tend  to  engage  in  interdisciplinary  research  and 
invest  their  energy  in  innovative  teaching.  At  Princeton,  we 
are  putting  into  place  a  strategic  vision  that  makes  diversity 


Unless  we  correct  the  misperception 
of  IT  as  a  narrow  and  boring  field, 
we  will  continue  to  lose  jobs  abroad. 
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Maria  Klawe  keynote 


a  top  priority  and  emphasizes  the  connections  between  engi¬ 
neering  and  the  broader  university,  including  liberal  arts. 
In  addition  we  have  set  a  goal  of  convincing  90  percent  of  all 
bachelor  of  arts  students  to  take  at  least  one  engineering 
course,  many  of  which  have  a  computing  component. 

None  of  these  efforts  can  move  forward  without  the  sup¬ 
port  of  government  and  industry.  The  National  Science  Foun¬ 
dation  took  an  important  step  forward  with  the  creation  of  its 
Broadening  Participation  in  Computing  program,  which  was 
launched  this  year.  The  NSF  can  help  even  more  by  increas¬ 
ing  basic  funding  for  computer  science  research.  It  and  other 
agencies  could  create  preferential  scholarships  and  loans  for 
students  majoring  in  computer  science.  Through  awards  and 
public  relations,  government  agencies  can  do  a  lot  to  drive  a 
shift  in  public  perception  of  computing  careers. 

But  when  it  comes  to  marketing,  American  industry  is 
second  to  none.  I  would  like  to  see  a  consortium  of  U.S.  com¬ 
panies  devote  a  fraction  of  their  advertising  and  marketing 
budgets  to  creating  a  realistic  (and  hence  positive)  image  of 
careers  in  computing.  If  the  auto  industry  can  promote  the  use 
of  seat  belts,  and  distillers  can  fight  drinking  and  driving,  then 
companies  with  an  interest  in  computer  science  ought  to  be 
able  to  market  their  own  field  to  young  people.  Yet  like  aca¬ 
demia,  the  IT  industry  has  some  cultural  issues  to  improve. 
I  know  from  speaking  to  students  and  young  alumni,  for 


example,  that  many  women  and  minorities  view  the  interview 
process  at  some  technology  companies  as  adversarial  and 
unwelcoming.  The  industry  also  can  wield  considerable  influ¬ 
ence  if  it  engages  with  secondary  as  well  as  higher  ed  schools 
to  improve  computing  education. 

It  will  take  time  to  see  the  effects  of  many  of  these  changes, 
so  we  have  to  make  a  long-term  commitment.  And  it  is  criti¬ 
cal  that  correcting  a  misperception  does  not  create  a  new  one 
that  overstates  our  case.  There  is  no  question  that  a  degree  in 
computer  science  is  not  a  magic  bullet  for  financial  success. 
Indeed,  the  days  of  the  dotcom  twentysomethings  who 
became  instant  millionaires  are  over.  A  successful  long-term 
career  in  computing  requires  the  same  effort  and  skill  that  are 
necessary  in  other  fields:  developing  strong  people  and  com¬ 
munication  skills,  willingness  and  ability  to  learn  new  tech¬ 
nologies,  understanding  what  makes  businesses  successful 
and  adapting  to  change.  Still,  the  opportunity  in  computer  sci¬ 
ence  for  creative  work  that  makes  a  difference  equals  or  sur¬ 
passes  that  in  any  other  field  I  can  imagine.  HE] 


Maria  Klawe  is  dean  of  the  School  of  Engineering 
and  Applied  Science  and  a  professor  of  computer 
science  at  Princeton  University.  She  can  be  reached 
at  klawe@princeton.edu.  Send  comments  to  Execu¬ 
tive  Editor  Alison  Bass  at  abass@cio.com. 
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STORAGE  ROOM  TRANSFORMED  INTO  PEDIATRIC  CLINIC.  Bumrungrad  Hospital,  Southeast 
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improved  data  reliability  and  made  records  paperless.  Read  more  about  Bumrungrad  Hospital’s 
experience  with  Intel  built  in  at  intel.com/builtin. 
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Serenity  Found 

Here's  how  to  inoculate  yourself  against  stress  and  burnout 
(once  you  understand  the  difference) 


We  all  know  that  CIO  stands  for  “Career  Is  Over.” 

The  wag  who  coined  that  acronym  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  referring  to  the  burnout  factor  that 
comes  with  the  job  and  the  consequent  short 
tenure  of  the  average  CIO.  I’m  not  talking  about  the  difficulties 
inherent  in  systems  design  and  development  or  data  center  oper¬ 
ations  but,  rather,  the  misery  of  working  unnoticed  and  unap¬ 
preciated  until  something  breaks  down.  That’s  when  the  CIO 
must  explain  to  senior  executives  that  their  company  is  being 
crippled  by  aging  systems,  why  their  equipment  must  be  retro¬ 
fitted  and/or  replaced,  and  why  spending  money  on  IT  is  a  fact 
of  life  in  the  21st  century.  And  even  if  the  executives  can  hear  and 
understand  the  bad  news,  the  CIO  is  still  vulnerable  to  being  axed 
when  the  problem  can’t  be  solved  fast  enough  or  the  technology 
can’t  be  aligned  with  corporate  goals  within  an  arbitrarily 
imposed  budget. 

That’s  your  world,  and  given  its  pressure-packed  nature, 
you  will  likely  suffer  some  considerable  stress  or  experience 
burnout  at  some  point  in  time.  Thus,  it  is  of  paramount  impor¬ 
tance  that  you  know  the  difference  between  the  two. 

Pouring  Gasoline  on  a  Fire 

Everyone  knows  that  working  too  hard  is  stressful  and  can 
lead  to  burnout.  But  CIOs  in  senior  management  positions  may 
also  suffer  burnout  if  they’re  doing  nothing  more  than  watch¬ 
ing  the  divisions  they  built  run  themselves!  I  call  this  state  of 
being  bored  witless  “supernova  burnout.”  Strange  as  it  sounds 
to  someone  working  to  exhaustion,  doing  nothing— at  least 
nothing  intellectually  challenging— can  be  as  disruptive  to  your 
mental  health  as  working  14  hours  a  day  like  a  rented  mule. 
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ILLUSTRATION  BY  GARY  SAWYER 
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YOUR  JOB  IS  TO  KEEP  SYSTEMS  AND  APPLICATIONS  RUNNING. 
OUR  MISSION  IS  TO  KEEP  PEOPLE  AND  INFORMATION  CONNECTED. 

LET’S  WORK  TOGETHER. 
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Continuous  access  to  information  no  matter  what.  That’s  Information 
Availability.  It’s  what  your  employees,  suppliers  and  customers 
demand  every  minute  of  every  day.  But  to  deliver  it  flawlessly,  you 
need  a  massive  global  infrastructure,  redundant  systems  and  diverse 
networks  being  monitored  and  supported  by  skilled  technical  experts 
at  secure  facilities.  That’s  exactly  what  SunGard  provides. 

As  a  result,  we  can  offer  you  a  higher  level  of  availability  and  save 
your  company,  on  average,  25%*  versus  building  the  infrastructure 
yourself.  Plus,  it’s  a  vendor  neutral  solution  that  lets  you  control  your 
data,  applications  and  network  while  giving  you  the  flexibility  to 
adjust  to  the  changing  needs  of  your  business.  But  best  of  all,  it  lets 
you  spend  more  time  solving  business  problems  and  less  time  solving 
technical  problems. 


For  years,  companies  around  the  world  have  turned  to  SunGard 
to  restore  their  systems  when  something  went  wrong.  So,  it’s  not 
surprising  that  they’re  now  turning  to  us  to  mitigate  risk  and  make 
sure  they  never  go  down  in  the  first  place. 

You  want  your  network  and  systems  to  always  be  up  and  running. 
We  want  the  same  thing.  Let’s  get  together.  To  learn  more,  visit 
www.availability.sungard.com  or  call  1-800-468-7483. 
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^Potential  savings  based  on  IDC  White  Paper,  Ensuring  Information  Availability:  Aligning  Customer 
Needs  with  an  Optimal  Investment  Strategy. 
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If  you  don’t  know  the  difference  between  stress  and  burnout, 
the  danger  is  that  you  may  end  up  pouring  gasoline  on  the  fire. 
For  example,  interventions  that  are  “just  what  the  doctor 
ordered”  for  stress  (rest  and  relaxation)  can  exacerbate  feel¬ 
ings  of  burnout.  The  CIO  who  is  suffering  supernova  burnout, 
a  term  I  coined  to  describe  those  who’ve  achieved  success- 
say,  by  playing  a  critical  role  in  the  leadership  of  a  company- 
needs  new  challenges.  Sending  him  to  a  resort  for  three  weeks 
of  downtime  is  robbing  him  of  what  he  needs:  a  healthy  chal¬ 
lenge.  It  is  likely  to  drive  him  mad.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
rented  mule  who’s  working  14-hour  days  and  has  no  control 
over  what  he  does  (he’s  rented,  you  see)  needs  some  R&R. 


to  do  it.  On  the  other  hand,  I  know  how  to  box,  so  I’ll  happily 
climb  into  a  ring  with  most  anyone.  For  most  people,  that  would 
be  stressful,  but  I  perceive  myself  to  be  in  control  when  I  box  so 
I  experience  no  stress  when  sparring. 

The  Etiology  of  Burnout 

CIOs  are  very  vulnerable  to  stress.  The  systems  they  work 
with  are  prey  to  hackers,  viruses  and  programming  bugs  and 
can  crash  for  myriad  reasons,  all  of  which  contribute  to  their 
lack  of  perceived  control.  Corporate  officers  above  the  CIO 
often  don’t  understand  the  systems  the  CIO  controls,  so  they 
may  do  things  out  of  ignorance  that  do  major  damage.  This 


CIOs  may  also  suffer  burnout  if  they're  doing  nothing  more 
than  watching  the  divisions  they  built  run  themselves! 

I  call  this  state  of  being  bored  witless  "supernova  burnout." 


Good  Stress  and  Bad 

Stress  is  a  word  that  is  constantly  misused.  In  engineering, 
stress  refers  to  a  force  applied  to  a  structure,  a  bridge  or  a  mate¬ 
rial  such  as  concrete  or  bone  that  causes  change  (strain,  crack¬ 
ing  or  “failure”)  in  the  integrity  of  the  material.  This  would 
suggest  that  psychological  stress  is  a  force  lurking  outside  us, 
like  fire,  something  that  would  have  a  uniformly  adverse  effect 
upon  anyone  who  comes  in  contact  with  it. 

But  stress  does  not  lurk  outside.  In  fact,  psychological  stress 
exists  almost  entirely  in  the  eye  of  the  beholder.  People  will 
experience  stress  only  if  they  view  something  as  posing  a  threat 
of  harming  them  in  a  physical  or  psychological  way.  I,  for  one, 
experience  threat  (and  stress)  at  the  idea  of  standing  atop  an  icy 
mountaintop  on  two  slats  of  fiberglass  and  contemplating  what 
I’m  going  to  have  to  do  to  get  down  to  the  bottom.  Of  course, 
those  of  you  who  enjoy  skiing  find  this  exciting.  And  there  you 
have  another  wrinkle  in  the  stress  nomenclature.  Psycholo¬ 
gists  call  your  elation  at  being  atop  a  mountain  contemplating 
your  rapid  descent  eustress,  the  “good”  stress  that  people  derive 
from  confronting  and  overcoming  challenges.  The  way  I  help 
clients  understand  stress  is  to  quote  a  great  thinker,  Epicte¬ 
tus,  who  did  his  thinking  in  40  B.C.:  “Men  are  disturbed  not  by 
things  but  by  the  views  they  take  of  them.” 

What  Epictetus  didn’t  know  was  that  there  is  one  factor  that 
regulates  how  much  or  how  little  our  views  of  things  are  likely 
to  result  in  feelings  of  stress.  Psychologists 
call  it  “perceived  control.”  It’s  perceived, 
rather  than  actual,  because  you  don’t  have 
to  be  “in  control,”  you  just  have  to  believe 
you  are  in  order  to  have  it  work  wonders. 

Let’s  go  back  to  the  mountain.  I  view  ski¬ 
ing  as  stressful  because  I  have  no  idea  how 


lack  of  control  causes  countless  symptoms  (from  hair  loss  to 
impotence),  but  the  most  common  are  irritability,  poor  con¬ 
centration  and  a  general  sense  of  malaise. 

Christina  Maslach,  a  pioneer  researcher  on  burnout,  claims 
that  burnout  derives  from  a  disconnect  between  what  people  are 
and  what  they  do.  To  her,  there  is  a  spiritual  underpinning  to 
burnout:  It  represents  a  deterioration  in  values,  dignity,  spirit 
and  will— what  she  calls  “an  erosion  of  the  human  soul”— that 
occurs  when  our  careers  cause  us  to  feel  chronically  exhausted, 
cynical,  detached  from  work  and  increasingly  ineffective. 

Unlike  the  person  experiencing  stress,  the  person  suffering 
burnout  is  not  anxious  but,  rather,  detached— from  work  and 
from  his  colleagues.  You’re  suffering  burnout  when  you’re 
“going  through  the  motions.”  My  burned-out  clients,  all  C-level 
executives,  tell  me,  “I’m  in  it  only  for  the  money.”  The  other 
signs  of  burnout  are  watching  the  clock,  being  passive-aggres¬ 
sive  to  higher  authorities,  or  fantasizing  an  escape  from  work 
that  involves  seeing  the  company  suffer  when  you’re  gone. 
(“We  never  appreciated  Jones’s  contribution  until....”) 

The  CIO  is  a  prime  candidate  for  the  generic  form  of  burnout 
not  because  he  has  protracted  emotional  demands  but  because 
the  efforts  he  expends  are  not  fully  valued  or  appreciated.  In 
effect,  the  CIO  can  grow  alienated  because  his  contributions  go 
unnoticed.  When  you  have  to  tell  your  superiors  what  those 
contributions  are,  the  resultant  praise  (if  it  comes)  loses  much 
of  its  value.  Praise  is  a  funny  thing;  when 
you  solicit  it,  it’s  worthless.  The  CIO  who 
has  to  explain  what  he’s  done  is  often  in 
the  position  of  bringing  pearls  to  swine  and 
wondering,  “Do  I  belong  here?”  That’s  dis¬ 
heartening,  demoralizing  and  a  precursor 
to  burnout. 


How  to  Stay  Stress-Free 


Have  you  ever  experienced  stress  or 
burnout?  How  did  you  handle  it? 
Share  your  experience  and  tips  at 

www.cio.  com/120105. 

cio.com 
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CHANCES  ARE,  YOUR  DATA  IS  VULNERABLE  TO  AN  INTERNAL  BREACH. 
CHANCES  ARE,  HIDING  FROM  THE  PROBLEM  WON'T  MAKE  IT  GO  AWAY. 

Danger  lurks  within  your  company.  The  warning  signs  are  right  there  in  front  of  you.  Like  confidential  data  that’s 
more  valuable  than  ever.  And  a  perimeter  that's  highly  vulnerable.  It's  the  formula  for  a  data  breach.  If  it  happens, 
it  could  be  devastating.  Enter  EpiForce™  from  Apani  Networks™.  It’s  built  from  the  ground  up  to  secure  inside 
the  enterprise.  It’s  highly  scalable  and  secures  your  data  regardless  of  your  platforms. 

Let's  face  it,  hiding  from  an  internal  data  breach  won't  protect  you.  But  EpiForce  will. 


To  learn  more  about  securing  inside  the  network  perimeter,  get  a  free  copy  of  "The  Definitive  Guide  to  Security  Inside 
the  Perimeter"  from  realtimepublishers.com,  sponsored  by  Apani  Networks.  Go  to  www.apani.com/cioguide 
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The  other  reason  CIOs  are  vulnerable  to  burnout  is  that 
because  the  corporation  is  now  completely  dependent  on  the 
technology  the  CIO  provides,  he  must  oversee  ever  more  exten¬ 
sive  and  complex  networks  and  systems.  The  responsibility 
for  developing  a  company’s  IT  architecture  and  integrating 
new  technologies  is  the  CIO’s,  yet  many  companies  claim  to 
want  their  CIO  to  also  be  a  strategic  thinker  involved  in  busi¬ 
ness  plans  and  projections.  Far  too  often  this  message  is  not  con¬ 
sistent:  Although  they’re  put  on  corporate  leadership  teams  and 
told  to  maintain  a  strong  position  there,  in  the  event  of  a  tech¬ 
nological  snafu,  CIOs  are  returned  to  their  technical  role  and 
expected  to  serve  a  support  function. 


To  treat  CIO  stress:  From  what  I  know  of  CIOs,  those  cur¬ 
rently  experiencing  stress  most  likely  believe  they  should 
have  more  control  than  they  actually  do.  This  belief  often 
comes  from  self-imposed  pressure  to  legitimize  their  role. 
Many  CIOs  believe  that  if  they  are  not  Superman— if  they  can¬ 
not  handle  whatever  they’re  asked  to  do— they  will  somehow 
jeopardize  the  status  of  their  department.  Poppycock.  Lou 
Gerstner  parachuted  into  IBM  and  gained  points  by  saying, 
“Hey,  I’m  a  brilliant  manager  but  I  don’t  know  about  com¬ 
puters.”  Roberto  Goizueta  (former  CEO  of  Coke)  gained  respect 
when  he  said,  “Hey,  launching  New  Coke  was  a  big  disaster,  my 
fault  and  I’m  sorry!”  Vulnerability  can  be  a  sign  of  strength. 


Unlike  someone  experiencing  stress,  the  person 
suffering  burnout  is  not  anxious  but,  rather,  detached 
from  work.  You're  suffering  burnout  when  you're 
"going  through  the  motions." 


The  problem  boils  down  to  the  fact  that  a  CIO  may  actually 
do  four  jobs:  strategic  planning,  IT  planning  (such  as  creating 
architecture),  IT  oversight  and  supervision  of  IT  operations.  It’s 
an  ambiguous  life  and  one  fraught  with  anxiety  (the  dominant 
symptom  of  not  working  with  clear  expectations).  Thus,  I  would 
wager  that  most  CIOs  suffer  burnout  more  than  stress. 
Although  the  workload  is  enormous  (stressful),  they  never 
know  when  those  they  are  trying  to  please  will  be  pleased 
(leading  to  burnout). 

Doctor’s  Orders 

To  inoculate  against  CIO  burnout:  No  CIO  can  suffer  burnout 
if  he  awakes  in  the  morning  to  clear  and  achievable  goals.  What 
CIOs  must  do  is  break  the  job  down  into  components  and 
appoint  subheads  for  each  department  that  reports  to  them. 
This  does  several  things  to  remove  ambiguity— and  it  makes  the 
value  of  the  work  more  obvious.  In  bureaucracies,  naming  and 
defining  connotes  importance.  By  creating  a  CTO  who  reports 
to  you  and  oversees  IT  planning,  you  explain  what  you  are 
overseeing.  Similarly,  having  a  head  of  IT  operations  who  is 
there  so  you’re  not  pulled  from  a  board  meeting  the  next  time 
a  snafu  occurs  lets  the  world  know  you’re  more  than  a  techni¬ 
cian.  You  can  say,  “Fenton’s  my  guy  for  system  breakdowns.” 
The  other  thing  to  do  is  advertise  how  you  cannot  do  things 
without  departments.  If  you  see  a  demand  coming— that  is,  if 
a  new,  potential  stressor  is  about  to  be  put  on  your  plate  (“Say, 
Jacobs,  my  buddy  at  Systek  is  outsourcing  his  IT  jobs  offshore. 
Can  you  look  into  that?”),  be  certain  to  say,  “We’ll  need  a  depart¬ 
ment  of  “Offshore  Employment”  to  do  that  given  the  legal,  eco¬ 
nomic  and  governmental  issues  involved.  If  you  tell  Kane  in  HR, 
I’d  be  glad  to  set  that  up.” 


False  bravado  is  a  sign  of  childish  machismo.  If  more  CIOs 
asked  for  help,  empowered  their  staff  and  got  work  done  more 
efficiently,  their  departments  would  flourish.  It  would  prove 
they  are  great  leaders. 

The  One-Eyed  Man 

You  may  wonder,  "Where’s  the  ball-squeezing  exercise  for 
stress?”  or  “How  about  getting  closer  to  my  staff  on  a  retreat  to 
end  burnout?”  Stress  and  burnout  do  not  get  treated  with  “toys” 
or  “quick  fix”  interventions;  situation-specific  strategies  arrived 
at  through  a  thorough  analysis  of  your  situation  work  best. 

It’s  not  just  walking  on  eggshells  that  has  you  upset.  After  all, 
most  CIOs  can  solve  the  problems  they’re  called  upon  to 
address.  What  gets  your  goat  is  not  being  understood  in  time 
to  fix  those  problems  or,  if  you  do,  not  being  seen  as  a  hero.  Even 
if  you  escape  the  ax,  you  might  want  your  career  to  be  over 
rather  than  living  with  a  Sword  of  Damocles  over  your  head  all 
the  time.  But  if  you  tell  yourself  you’re  a  one-eyed  man  in  the 
land  of  the  blind,  that  the  blind  will  one  day  appreciate  you,  and 
that  on  some  days  you  won’t  kill  yourself  to  meet  all  the 
demands  foisted  upon  you  and  instead  you’ll  let  the  blind  bump 
into  walls  and  suffer  contusions,  you’re  coping.  No  squeeze 
balls,  no  tricks,  just  what  Epictetus  said:  a  different  view.  BE! 


Dr.  Steven  Berglas,  a  psychiatrist,  is  an  executive  coach  and  consultant 
based  in  Los  Angeles.  He  spent  25  years  on  the  faculty 
at  Harvard  Medical  School.  His  most  recent  book  is 
Reclaiming  the  Fire:  How  Successful  People  Over¬ 
come  Burnout.  He  can  be  reached  at  drb@berglas.com. 

Send  comments  to  Executive  Editor  Alison  Bass  at 
abass@cio.com. 
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With  Sybase®  software,  BNSF  Railway  Company  developed  a  mobile  application 
that  enables  remote  workers  to  document  railway  maintenance  and: 

[>/ Cuts  data  entry  time  by  approximately  50  percent 
Provides  more  accurate  and  timely  data 
Q/belivers  software  and  database  updates  automatically 


For  most  organizations,  maintaining  32,500  miles  of  rail  lines  would  be  a  colossal  headache.  But  for  BNSF  Railway  Company,  it  has  become 
a  competitive  advantage.  Because  they  have  an  information  edge  that  comes  from  Sybase  SQL  Anywhere®  and  Adaptive  Server®  Anywhere 
software.  Now,  BNSF  remote  workers  can  input  data  on  location  (vs.  waiting  until  the  end  of  the  day).  Headquarters  has  more  visibility  into 
the  field.  And  maintenance  decisions  are  made  more  proactively.  Just  a  few  reasons  why  more  and  more  global  companies  are  using  Sybase 
every  day  to  keep  their  business  on  track,  www.sybase.com/infoedge207 

Copyright  ©2005  Sybase,  Inc.  All  rights  reserved.  Sybase,  the  Sybase  logo,  SQL  Anywhere,  and  Adaptive  Server  are  trademarks  of  Sybase,  Inc. 

®  indicates  registration  in  the  United  States  of  America.  All  product  and  company  names  are  trademarks  of  their  respective  owners. 
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Why  Change  Is  an 
of  the  Heart 


Affair 


! 


In  the  drama  of  change,  emotions,  not  logic,  impel  people  to  cast  off  the  old 
and  embrace  the  new 


Everyone  wants  to  know  why  so  many  IT  projects  fail 
to  produce  the  business  transformation  they’re 
expected  to.  The  reason  we  found  after  years  of 
studying  large-scale  change  may  surprise  you.  Our 
research,  based  on  interviews  with  hundreds  of  executives  in 
Fortune  1000-type  companies  around  the  world,  revealed  that 
it  is  not  the  complexity  of  the  technology,  a  lack  of  buy-in  from 
top  management,  high  cost  or  the  failure  to  create  shareholder 
value  that  derails  new  projects.  Instead,  the  single  biggest  chal¬ 
lenge  in  any  transformation  project  is  simply  getting  people  to 
change  their  behavior. 

We  also  discovered  that  when  people  do  change  their  behav¬ 
ior,  it’s  rarely  because  they  are  offered  a  logical  analysis  that 
shifts  their  thinking  but  because  they  are  shown  a  compelling 
truth  that  influences  their  feelings.  Emotions  are  what  trigger 
action— impelling  people  to  behave  in  the  often  radically  dif¬ 
ferent  and  difficult  ways  that  substantial  change  demands.  We 
have  found  that  at  the  heart  of  every  successful  change  effort  lies 
a  three-part  process:  1.  seeing  what  the  problems  are;  2.  feeling 
an  urgency  to  solve  them;  and  3.  being  emotionally  compelled 
to  act. 

Too  Much  Thinking  Going  On 

Recent  meetings  we’ve  had  with  more  than  5,100  business- 
people  around  the  world— including  many  IT  leaders  and  pro¬ 
fessionals— underscore  the  importance  of  emotions  in  effecting 
change.  When  talking  about  their  most  successful  projects,  the 
vast  majority  of  respondents  said  they  were  “feeling  some¬ 
thing”  as  opposed  to  “thinking  about  something”  during  the 
process.  Steve  Jobs’  success  at  Apple  illustrates  the  effectiveness 
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Does  secure  VoIP  seem  an  alien  concept? 


Then  read  on]}} 


NETWORK  EXCELLENCE 


Hear  this:  “No  more 
vulnerable  VoIP/’ 


Seems  they’re  everywhere.  Hackers  and  crackers  sneaking  into 
your  network  to  steal,  destroy  -  even  use  your  network  to  attack  others. 

And  that’s  just  the  security  woes,  what  about  performance?  You  want  the  cost 
benefits  of  voice  over  your  IP  network,  but  in  the  bargain  you  get  network  jitter, 

delay,  dropped  data  -  even  cal  s  th  t  so  nd  like  th  s. 


It’s  time  for  out-of-this-world  VoIP  protection  and  performance.  Time  to  Juniper  your  net. 


►  SECURE  AND  ASSURED  VoIP.  FOR  SMART,  AGGRESSIVE  SERVICE  PROVIDERS 
AND  ENTERPRISES. 


Secure  and  Assured  VoIP?  It  means  every  Juniper  solution  is  protected  by  a 
vigorous,  application-aware  platform  that  understands  voice  protocols  and  ensures 
that  voice  traffic  receives  higher  priority  and  enough  bandwidth.  Innovative  media 
encryption  also  defends  the  network  against  threats  -  from  DoS  attacks,  PBX 
hacking  and  eavesdropping  -  while  maintaining  incredible  performance  levels. 


What’s  more,  there’s  no  need  to  rip  out  existing  infrastructures.  Juniper’s 
unprecedented  network,  security  and  voice  experience  guarantees  unequalled 
interoperability.  In  short,  corporate  assets  are  safer  than  ever,  performing 
better  than  ever.  Less  latency,  more  productivity. 


ii  We  had  significant  challenges  getting 
Cisco  up  and  running.  Within  24  hours 
of  the  Juniper  network  security 
installation  ive  were  getting  calls 
from  employees  telling  us  how  happy 
they  were  with  the  voice  quality.  W 

-  Michael  Shisko, 

Hitachi  Consulting ,  Director  of  IT 


►  EXPECT  MORE  FROM  YOUR  VoIP. 

Trust  the  company  offering  an  award-winning  portfolio 
of  products,  including  Secure  and  Assured  VoIP  -  only  from 
Juniper  Networks:  http://www.juniper.net/solutions/voice/ 
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www.juniper.net 


888-JUNIPER  (888-586-4737) 
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May  7  &  8,  2006 

The  Charles  Hotel,  Cambridge,  MA 


>  concern  of  CIOs  is  developing  the  next 
rntion  of  IT  leadership.  To  be  the  CIO  of  the 
e,  you  must 


id  your  staff 

id  your  organization 

id  with  cutting-edge  technology 

3  second  annual  CIO  Leadership  Conference, 
nagazine  and  the  CIO  Executive  Council  bring 
her  highly  experienced  IT  executives  with  today’s 
id  comers  for  the  most  relevant  leadership 
opment  curriculum  available  to  IT  leaders  today. 


sarn  more  or  to  register, 
800-355-0296 


ted  by  CIO  magazine  in  conjunction  with  the 
ecutive  Council 

jk#wi|  CIO  Executive  Council 

The  Professional  Organization  for  CIOs 
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Dan  S.  Cohen  applied  insight 


of  reframing  a  message  that  is  simple,  positive  and  emotional. 
When  he  returned  to  the  company  as  interim  CEO  in  1997, 
Jobs  recast  Apple’s  image  as  a  marginalized  player  in  the  bat¬ 
tle  for  market  share  serving  an  elite  hive  of  creative  innovators 
who  dared  to  “think  different.” 

Yet  many  of  today’s  business  leaders,  and  CIOs  in  particu¬ 
lar,  find  it  difficult  to  change  employee  behavior,  because  they 
rely  on  the  entrenched  analysis-think-change  pattern.  This  is 
the  model  that  most  of  us  learned  in  business  school— data 
about  the  problem  is  gathered  and  analyzed,  and  logical  argu¬ 
ments  are  presented  via  reports  and  lectures;  people  change 
their  thinking  based  on  these  “hard  facts,”  which  motivate 
them  to  take  action.  CIOs,  typically  steeped  in  analytical  train¬ 
ing,  are  even  more  apt  to  follow  this  pattern  and  overlook  the 


These  types  of  actions  evoke  a  visceral  response  that  short- 
circuits  the  emotions  that  block  change  (complacency,  fear  and 
anger)  and  enhances  those  that  support  it  (urgency,  optimism 
and  faith).  Although  logic  is  important  for  establishing  the 
business  case  for  change,  it  does  not  carry  the  same  motiva¬ 
tional  clout  as  emotionally  charged  ideas. 

Creating  Buy-In 

In  addition  to  demonstrating  compelling  concepts,  success¬ 
ful  leaders  also  assemble  teams  of  people  who  are  powerful 
enough  to  guide  large-scale,  organizational  change.  These 
teams  are  charged  with  creating  a  clear  and  practical  direc¬ 
tion  for  the  transformation.  Once  again,  these  activities  are 
most  effective  when  people  are  able  to  see  the  possibilities  and 


Emotions  are  what  trigger  action— impelling  people  to 
behave  in  the  often  radically  different  and  difficult  ways 
that  substantial  change  demands. 


emotional  element  of  change.  Although  analyzing  and  think¬ 
ing  are  important,  we  found  that  seeing  and  feeling  must  be 
present  in  order  to  impel  people  to  change  their  behaviors. 

Setting  the  Stage 

Our  research  revealed  that  there  are  three  basic  phases  to  the 
change  process.  The  first,  the  preparation  phase,  typically 
involves  heightening  the  sense  of  urgency,  generating  a  clear 
and  achievable  vision,  and  creating  guiding  teams.  Like  pow¬ 
erful  fuel,  these  activities  compel  people  to  take  action.  One  of 
the  most  effective  ways  to  initiate  change  is  to  use  compelling, 
eye-catching,  dramatic  situations  to  get  people  to  see  what  the 
problems  are  and  to  feel  an  urgent  need  to  resolve  them.  For 
example,  one  IT  team  at  an  energy  company  put  on  a  play  that 
demonstrated  the  effects  of  inefficient  manual  processes  ver¬ 
sus  those  of  a  proposed  real-time  system.  The  play  highlighted 
the  frustration  that  occurred  when  balls  were  dropped,  such  as 
when  someone  took  a  power  generator  out  of  the  maintenance 
facility  but  forgot  to  record  it,  creating  an  unpleasant  surprise 
a  few  days  later  for  the  next  person  who  needed  one  and  could 
not  find  one.  In  comparison,  a  real-time  system  would  have  cir¬ 
cumvented  this  problem  by  sending  an  automatic  purchase 
order  to  the  supplier  for  another  power  generator. 

At  another  company,  an  executive  placed  stacks  and  stacks 
of  overpriced  supplies  on  a  boardroom  table  to  highlight  inef¬ 
ficiencies  in  the  purchasing  process  so  that  top  leadership 
could  see  the  consequences  of  what  they  were  allowing  to  occur 
in  the  field.  Yet  another  “blew  up”  a  posh  executive  suite  and 
replaced  it  with  offices  that  encourage  collaboration  and  con¬ 
versation. 


connect  with  them  on  an  emotional  level.  For  instance,  a  CIO 
at  a  major  food  company  went  beyond  simply  talking  to 
employees  about  what  a  new  ERP  system  could  do  and  how 
it  would  integrate  with  different  areas  of  the  business.  He 
made  the  system  tangible  by  assembling  teams  from  each 
business  process  and  giving  them  pieces  of  colored  string  that 
represented  parts  of  the  system  configuration.  The  teams 
connected  their  strings  to  each  other’s  in  spots  where  an  inte¬ 
gration  point  took  place.  The  resulting  multicolored  Web 
demonstrated  how  the  whole  business  was  interconnected 
and  how  finance  served  as  the  backbone  for  all  of  the  other 
parts— procurement,  human  resources,  production  planning 
and  so  on.  In  this  way,  the  CIO  established  a  clear  vision  of 
an  efficient  enterprisewide  system,  while  simultaneously 
communicating  why  collaboration  and  integration  were  so 
critical. 

Empowering  Employees 

Once  people  are  ready  and  willing  to  move,  the  second  phase 
of  the  change  process  builds  momentum  by  enabling  and 
empowering  the  whole  organization.  During  this  phase,  effec¬ 
tive  leaders  continue  to  influence  people’s  feelings  by  com¬ 
municating  with  their  stakeholders  for  buy-in,  enabling  the 
workforce  and  generating  short-term  wins. 

Our  research  revealed  that  the  most  effective  leaders  secure 
support  for  the  vision  and  strategies  by  communicating  via 
simple,  candid  and  heartfelt  messages  that  address  people’s 
emotions.  Also,  they  communicate  widely  through  multiple 
channels,  ensuring  that  they  reach  all  levels  of  the  organization 
with  a  consistent  message. 
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HOW  DO  WE  MANAGE  SUPPLY, 
DEMAND  AND  CHAOS? 


HOW  CAN  INFRASTRUCTURE  UNCOVER 
HIDDEN  OPPORTUNITIES? 

HOW  CAN  I.T.  HELP  TURN  STRATEGIC 
FANTASY  INTO  MARKETPLACE  REALITY? 


IBM  BUSINESS  CONSULTING 

Find  the  answers  with  an  altogether  different  kind  of  business  thinking.  IBM  combines  world- 
class  innovation  with  unique  strategic  thinking  to  identify,  create  and  deliver  lasting  business 
value.  We  consider  IT  possibilities  from  the  outset,  so  a  brilliant  strategy  is  also  executed 
brilliantly.  Learn  more  about  what  makes  IBM  different,  and  how  we’ve  already  helped  Procter 
&  Gamble  and  the  NFL  tightly  align  IT  with  business  strategy.  Visit  ibm.com/innovation 


IBM,  the  IBM  logo  and  On  Demand  Business  are  registered  trademarks  or  trademarks  of  International  Business  Machines  Corporation  in  the  United  States  and/or  other  countries.  Other  company,  product  and  service 
names  may  be  trademarks  or  service  marks  of  others.  ©2005  IBM  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved. 


Dan  S.  Cohen  applied  insight 


Show  and  Tell 

We  also  found  that  successful  leaders  remove  the  barriers  to 
change— whether  that  means  removing  a  disempowering  boss, 
fixing  inadequate  information  and  information  systems,  or 
boosting  employees’  self-confidence.  For  example,  one  infor¬ 
mation  technology  company  we  interviewed  was  embarking  on 
an  enterprisewide  service  improvement  initiative.  Because  the 


aging  supply  chain  and  production  processes. 

To  ensure  that  his  vision  became  a  reality,  he  first  learned 
how  to  use  the  system  himself  so  that  he  could  understand  its 
full  capabilities.  Also,  he  gauged  buy-in  by  asking  his  plant 
managers  questions  that  could  be  answered  only  by  using  the 
new  system.  What  he  found  was  a  mix:  30  percent  of  the 
managers  were  using  the  new  system  fully;  40  percent  were 


Learning  to  rely  more  on  show  and  less  on  tell  is  the  single 
most  important  thing  CIOs  can  do  to  improve  their  change 
leadership  abilities. 


initiative  was  so  large,  it  would  involve  substantial  process 
change  as  well  as  organizational  restructuring.  Naturally, 
employees  were  anxious  about  how  this  project  would  affect 
them.  Would  they  lose  their  jobs?  Would  they  be  asked  to  per¬ 
form  different  functions?  Was  the  initiative  feasible  or  would 
it  result  in  chaos? 

To  quell  anxiety  and  boost  confidence, 
the  new  CEO  called  all  200  employees  into 
a  meeting  in  which  he  spoke  about  a  simi¬ 
lar  initiative  he  had  undertaken  at  another 
company.  During  the  presentation,  he  dis¬ 
played  charts  that  clearly  illustrated  how 
similar  process  changes  in  his  old  com¬ 
pany  had  made  the  organization  more  effi¬ 
cient.  He  even  showed  videos  of  people  at  his  former  company 
talking  about  their  hopes  and  vision  for  the  future  before  the 
change  and  then  their  exuberance  actually  living  the  vision  in 
the  new  organization.  Perhaps  most  important,  he  answered 
employees’  questions  candidly  and  reassured  them  that  change 
of  this  magnitude  had  happened  before  and  had  succeeded 
without  people  losing  their  jobs.  Because  the  CEO  had  been 
there  and  because  he  had  genuine  concern  for  their  feelings,  the 
employees  bought  into  the  change. 

Sustaining  Change 

The  last  phase— implementing  and  sustaining  the  transfor¬ 
mation-focuses  primarily  on  the  change  aspect  of  the  see- 
feel-change  pattern.  In  the  best  cases,  change  leaders  don’t  let 
up;  they  monitor,  measure  and  reinforce  behavioral  change 
until  the  transformation  becomes  a  reality.  Furthermore, 
they  make  change  stick  by  nurturing  new  behaviors  so  that 
they  become  the  way  things  are  done  in  the  organization. 
For  example,  a  business  unit  CEO  at  a  manufacturing  com¬ 
pany  had  a  clear  and  comprehensive  vision  of  what  a  new 
real-time  ERP  system  could  do.  To  him,  the  goal  was  not  just 
to  implement  the  system  but  also  to  maximize  its  value  by  get¬ 
ting  everyone  to  use  it  as  an  everyday  business  tool  for  man¬ 


using  it  piecemeal;  and  30  percent  weren’t  using  it  at  all.  To 
address  this  situation,  he  asked  the  field  leaders  who  were 
using  the  system  to  focus  on  getting  the  partial  users  up  to 
speed.  He  then  worked  to  bring  the  nonusers  on  board  by 
making  it  clear  that  his  expectation  was  that  this  is  the  way 
things  are  done  now  at  the  plants.  For  instance,  he’d  call  and 
ask  questions,  such  as:  “Why  is  inventory 
growing  the  way  it  is?  Why  do  we  have 
overruns  on  these  products?  I  saw  that 
XYZ  didn’t  ship.  What’s  going  on?”  Most 
of  the  reluctant  managers  ultimately 
accepted  the  system;  a  few  holdouts  left 
the  company.  Although  the  CIO  was 
responsible  for  ensuring  that  the  system 
worked,  tenacious  leadership  from  the  business  unit  CEO 
was  necessary  to  get  leaders  to  use  the  system. 

The  Secret  to  Leadership  Success 

For  CIOs  who  have  to  convince  business  executives  of  the  value 
of  new  technologies,  the  see-feel-change  pattern  is  especially 
critical.  To  be  successful,  they  must  demonstrate  the  technol¬ 
ogy’s  value  as  well  as  quantify  it  in  a  business  case.  Conduct¬ 
ing  practical  demos  and  giving  people  hands-on  opportunities 
to  experience  the  technology  are  two  powerful  ways  to  get 
business  executives  to  see  and  feel  the  need  for  change.  While 
analyzing  and  reporting  may  come  naturally  to  IT  profes¬ 
sionals,  learning  to  rely  more  on  show  and  less  on  tell  is  the  sin¬ 
gle  most  important  thing  they  can  do  to  improve  their  change 
leadership  abilities.  HE] 


Dan  S.  Cohen  is  a  partner  with  Deioitte  Consulting  and  coauthor 
of  the  international  best-seller,  The  Heart  of 
Change.  His  latest  book  is  The  Heart  of  Change 
Field  Guide:  Tools  and  Tactics  for  Leading  Change 
in  Your  Organization.  He  can  be  reached  at  daco- 
hen@deloitte.com.  Send  your  comments  to  Execu¬ 
tive  Editor  Alison  Bass  at  abass@cio.com. 


Change  Management 


Have  you  relied  on  show,  rather  than  tell, 
in  selling  an  important  IT  project?  Share 
your  tips  by  going  to  the  online  version 
of  this  column  at  www.cio. com/120105. 
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BELIEVE  AGAIN. 

Once,  technology  transformed  business  in  a  way  that  made  us  believe  its  potential  was  boundless.  But  over  time,  the 
promise  of  IT  was  challenged  by  sheer  complexity.  Today  there's  reason  to  believe  again.  Computer  Associates  (CA) 

•  i 

introduces  an  approach  to  managing  technology  called  Enterprise  IT  Management  (EITM).  With  the  range  of  software 
and  expertise  to  unify  systems,  processes  and  people  across  the  enterprise.  Simplify  the  complex.  And  enable  IT  to 
deliver  fully  and  securely  against  your  business  goals.  With  CA  software  solutions,  you  can  reach  a  higher  order  of  IT. 
At  your  own  pace,  on  your  own  path,  with  your  existing  technology  and  partners.  To  learn  more  about  EITM,  and  how 
CA's  new  solutions  can  help  you  unify  and  simplify  your  IT  environment  in  a  secure  way,  visit  ca.com/unify. 
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We  want  to  help  you  fix  a  problem  that's  holding 
you  back.  Like  expensive,  rigid,  and  unwieldy 
infrastructures  that  have  been  built  piecemeal 
over  time.  Or  processes  that  make  it  ridiculously 
difficult  to  connect  the  parts  of  your  changing 
global  business.  And  we  don't  mean  we'll 
speculate  about  it.  No.  We  mean  we'll  make 
it  happen.  We'll  get  to  work  to  simplify  and 
streamline  your  complex  operation  and  turn 
it  into  an  efficient,  reliable,  and  cost  effective 
tool  that  works. 


View  from  the  Top 


lacked  strong  leadership  and  talent,  there 
would  not  have  been  sufficient  time  to  turn 
it  around  before  Beth  Israel  Deaconess  col¬ 
lapsed,  he  says. 

Levy’s  trust  in  Halamka  was  soon  tested 
by  a  massive  network  failure  that  took  the 
hospital’s  systems  offline  for  days.  (Read 
more  about  the  network  crash  online  at 
www. cio.  com/120105.)  But  Levy  didn’t  fire 
his  CIO.  Instead,  he  educated  himself  about 
the  need  to  invest  in  and  maintain  infra¬ 
structure.  Nearly  four  years  later,  Beth  Israel 
Deaconess  is  profitable,  and  the  medical  cen¬ 
ter  has  regained  its  standing  as  one  the 
country’s  foremost  teaching  hospitals  and 
health-care  IT  innovators. 

Levy  is  best  known  for  overseeing  the 
cleanup  of  Boston  Harbor  as  executive  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Massachusetts  Water  Resources 
Authority  from  1987  to  1992.  “People  laugh 


Headquarters:  Boston 
Industry:  Health  care 
2004  Revenue:  $973  million 
Employees:  5,727  full-time  equivalents 
IT  Executive:  John  Halamka,  CIO 


when  I  say  this,  but  there  is  a  similarity 
between  running  a  sewage  treatment  facility 
and  running  a  hospital,”  he  says.  What 
comes  into  a  wastewater  treatment  system, 
like  what  comes  into  a  hospital,  “is  unpre¬ 
dictable  and  highly  variable.”  And  the  out¬ 
come  of  treatment,  whether  for  wastewater 
or  patients,  “has  to  meet  very,  very  strict 
quality  standards.”  But  running  a  hospital  is 
more  complex  because  every  patient  requires 
individual  attention. 

Levy  says  Halamka  has  taught  him 
much  about  how  complex  the  health-care 
environment  is— and  how  difficult  and 
expensive  it  is  to  apply  IT  to  traditionally 
paper-based  processes  such  as  drug¬ 
ordering  and  medical  record-keeping. 
Nevertheless,  Levy  wants  the  hospital  to 
use  IT  not  only  to  improve  its  efficiency  and 
quality  of  care  for  patients  but  also  to  pio¬ 
neer  how  technology  is  used,  in  health  care. 

Levy  talks  about  how  IT  can  improve 
hospital  efficiency  and  patient  safety,  and 
how  he  makes  hard  decisions  about  IT 
spending. 


CIO:  As  CEO  of  Beth  Israel  Deaconess,  what 
is  your  vision  for  IT? 

Paul  Levy:  Information  technology  is  going 
to  transform  the  delivery  of  health  care  in 
several  respects.  First,  it  will  transform 
administrative  processes,  which  include  the 
back  office,  billing  and  communication 
between  providers,  insurance  companies 
and  consumers. 

Secondly,  it  will  transform  our  logistics. 
We  will  be  able  to  monitor  the  flow  of  mate¬ 
rials,  medical  devices,  pharmaceuticals— 
even  human  tissues  and  fluids— through  the 
organization.  And  we  will  therefore  be  able 
to  optimize  our  operations. 

Thirdly,  it’s  going  to  transform  health-care 
quality  and  safety,  because  we  will  be  able  to 
see  much  stronger  correlations  between  the 
actions  we  take  with  patients  and  the  results 
we  obtain.  For  example,  we  get  thousands  of 
patients  a  year  with  inflammatory  bowel  dis¬ 
ease.  What  I  envision,  and  what  John 
Halamka  envisions,  is  that  we  will  be  able  to 
look  at  those  patients  statistically— at  what 
we  did  with  them  and  for  them— and  we’ll 
be  able  to  correlate  that  with  the  outcomes. 
And  that  information  will  be  used  to  enhance 
the  delivery  of  medical  care. 

Our  intention  is  to  set  the  standard  in  this 
field.  We  fully  expect  to  have,  if  not  the  best, 
then  one  of  the  best  information  systems  in 
the  country.  So  I  could  not  overstate  IT’s 
importance  to  us  as  a  business  proposition. 

Given  that  vision,  what  are  your  priorities 
for  IT  investments? 

There  are  three  areas:  the  administrative  sys¬ 
tems,  logistical  operations  and  health-care 
quality.  I  would  like  to  have  fully  conceived 
and  implemented  information  systems  that 
permit  us  to  optimize  what  we  do  in  those 
three  areas. 

We  have  a  good  foundation  that  consists 
of  clinical  and  administrative  systems  that 
work  reliably,  and  that  are  accepted  and 
routinely  used  by  medical  and  administra¬ 
tive  staff.  But  I  think  John  would  say  there’s 
still  a  lot  to  be  done,  and  that  it’ll  be  pretty 
expensive  getting  there— tens  of  millions  of 
dollars.  We’re  still  trying  to  get  away  from 
paper  in  certain  respects,  and  John  is 
focused  on  this  area.  One  of  John’s  latest 
projects  is  to  have  an  electronic  consent 
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“Our  intention  is  to  set  the  standard  in  this 
field.  We  fully  expect  to  have,  if  not  the  best, 
then  one  of  the  best  information  systems  in 
the  country” 

-PAUL  LEVY,  CEO,  BETH  ISRAEL  DEACONESS  MEDICAL  CENTER 


form,  so  a  patient  would  sign  a  tablet  [and 
the  form]  would  enter  into  the  patient’s  elec¬ 
tronic  record  instead  of  sitting  at  the  foot  of 
the  bed.  This  would  provide  us  with  a  more 
reliable  record  that  can’t  easily  get  lost. 

Moving  away  from  paper  will  save  us 
money  because  it  will  reduce  the  amount  we 
spend  in  records  management.  For  example, 
we  store  paper  records  onsite,  and  we 
archive  older  records  at  a  warehouse.  It’s  dif¬ 
ficult  and  time-consuming  to  retrieve  them 
when  we  need  them  in  a  hurry. 

You  went  through  a  period  of  cost-cutting. 
How  has  that  affected  your  ability  to  invest 
in  new  projects? 

When  I  came  in  we  had  to  cut  the  budgets 
dramatically.  At  the  time,  the  hospital  was 
losing  $70  million  a  year.  The  first  year,  we 
had  to  cut  $30  million,  and  the  goal  was  to 
break  even  by  the  third  year.  And  John  vol¬ 
unteered  budget  cuts  in  IT.  If  anything,  how¬ 
ever,  we  were  probably  spending  below 
what  we  should  have  on  IT,  relative  to  the 
size  of  the  enterprise.  So  we’re  trying  to 
make  up  for  that  now  that  we’re  profitable. 
We  had  a  consulting  firm  look  at  our  overall 
investment  and  staffing  in  IT  last  year,  and 
they  determined  that  we  have  a  lean  IT 
department  that  could  use  some  expansion. 
We’re  now  in  the  process  of  expanding  the 
department  so  that  working  conditions  are 
better  and  so  that  staff  continue  to  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  what  they  do.  Beth  Israel  Dea¬ 
coness’s  IT  budget  amounts  to  1.9  percent  of 
the  hospital’s  overall  budget  and  is  increas¬ 
ing  as  Beth  Israel  grows. 

There  are  systems  such  as  electronic  med¬ 
ical  records  that  are  expensive,  and  the  pay¬ 
back  is  not  immediately  apparent.  Then 
there’s  the  issue  that  IT  in  the  health-care 
setting  can  have  life-or-death  implications. 
How  do  you  take  these  factors  into  account 
when  making  investment  decisions? 

Where  there’s  an  explicit  issue  regarding 
patient  safety,  where  having  a  system  in 
place  is  clearly  going  to  make  a  difference  in 
lives  or  deaths,  you  do  it  regardless  of  the 
cost.  But  those  are  the  easy  cases. 

The  more  difficult  decisions  are  about  the 
systems  that  give  you  an  improved  infor¬ 
mation  flow,  where  you  suspect  if  you  had 


that  information  in  place,  you  would  make 
better  decisions  about  patient  care.  And 
there,  it’s  a  matter  of  IT  judgment  and  med¬ 
ical  judgment.  We  get  people  together  and 
we  talk  about  it.  We  look  at  the  experience  in 
other  places,  if  it  exists.  The  problem  is— or 
the  advantage,  depending  which  way  you 
look  at  it— is  that  we’re  inventing  some  of 
what  we’re  doing  here. 

For  any  capital  investment,  whether  hard¬ 
ware  or  software,  we  do  a  full  business 
analysis  and  then  rank  it  according  to  sev¬ 
eral  criteria.  First  of  all  we  consider  patient 
safety.  Second,  we  look  at  the  number  of  doc¬ 
tors  or  patients  that  would  benefit  from  it. 
Third,  we  look  at  ROI,  and  then  fourth  we 
judge  whether  the  investment  is  consistent 
with  our  overall  strategic  plan. 

The  network  crash  in  2002  revealed  that 
Beth  Israel  Deaconess  had  not  invested 
enough  in  its  infrastructure.  What  have  you 
done  to  make  sure  this  won’t  happen  again? 

We  completely  rebuilt  the  network  after  the 
crash,  and  the  new  one  is  much  less  vulner¬ 
able.  That  said,  I  wouldn’t  attribute  all  of  that 
failure  to  an  explicit  lack  of  investment  in 
this  area.  There  was  also  a  lack  of  vigilance  of 
how  the  traffic  was  flowing  within  the  net¬ 
work  and  what  had  been  added  on  to  the  net¬ 
work.  That  all  may  have  been  compounded 


by  lack  of  investment.  We  understand  now 
what  it  takes  to  keep  the  network  up-to-date. 
And  John  now  has  a  budget  that  is  sufficient 
to  keep  the  network  running  smoothly. 

Do  you  ever  say  no?  Your  CIO  is  somewhat 
of  a  risk-taker.  For  example,  he  had  an  RFID 
chip  implanted  in  his  arm  to  test  the  tech¬ 
nology  as  a  tool  for  tracking  patients  and 
their  medical  information.  What  would  be 
going  too  far? 

The  guy’s  got  a  great  imagination,  but  he’s 
well-grounded  in  terms  of  what’s  appropri¬ 
ate.  We’re  seeing  nearly  40,000  inpatients  a 
year;  we’re  not  going  to  experiment  with  our 
patients.  We  want  to  be  on  the  frontier,  but 
the  systems  have  to  work. 

I  don’t  need  to  put  any  limits  on  John 
because  generally  I’m  not  involved  when  he 
is  making  decisions  to  try  new  things  out. 
He’s  not  going  to  do  something  without  talk¬ 
ing  to  members  of  the  hospital  staff.  He’s 
dealing  directly  with  the  experts.  Not  only 
do  I  have  trust  in  him  personally  but  I  know 
that  he  consults  with  the  appropriate  people 
on  a  regular  basis  and  he  certainly  would 
never  knowingly  do  anything  that  would 
jeopardize  the  hospital.  BE) 


Senior  Writer  Susannah  Patton  writes  frequently 
about  health  care.  Contact  her  at  spatton@cio.com. 
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COX  COMMUNICATIONS' 

DATACENTER  OF  THE  FUTURE. 

When  Cox,  an  industry-leading  broadband 
communications  company,  needed  a  new  IT 
infrastructure  to  handle  their  mission-critical 
operations, they  partnered  with  Dell.  The  Dell 
solution  handies  the  most  sensitive  data 
Cox  uses  to  run  its  business  from  core 
financial  records, to  supply  chain  management, 
to  compliance  and  more.  With  Dell,  Cox 
Communications  is  getting  the  technology 
and  services  they  need  to  connect  with  their 
customers.  Isn't  it  time  we  did  the  same  for  you? 
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Once  upon  a  time,  big  department  stores 
were  the  preferred  destination  of  holiday 
shoppers.  Those  cathedrals  of  commerce 

lured  millions  of  moms  and  dads,  grandmas  and  grand¬ 
pas,  and  girls  and  boys  through  their  revolving  doors  with 
magical,  theatrical  Christmas  displays.  Every  Yuletide 

(beginning  in  November),  they  decked  their  halls  with  boughs  of  faux 
holly  and  set  Christmas  trees  bedecked  with  lights  and  tinsel  at  the  end 
of  every  aisle.  Gift-wrap  departments  bustled  with  elves  tying  satin  bows. 
Children— dressed  in  puffy  parkas  with  mittens  dangling  from  their  sleeves,  their 


Reader  ROI 

::  What  specific  problems 
beset  big  store  retailers 

::  Which  technologies  can 
improve  performance 
and  increase  profitability 

::  Where  the  resistance  to 
technology  implementa¬ 
tions  comes  from 


cheeks  crimson  from  the  cold  and  their  eyes  shining  with  excite¬ 
ment-lined  up  to  sit  on  Santa’s  lap.  Shoppers  marveled  at  the 
spectacle  as  they  crowded  the  stores  in  search  of  stocking  stuffers 
and  the  finest  gifts  to  secret  under  their  trees.  ■  But  that  was  then. 
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Though  department  stores  continue  to  spruce  up  for  the  holi¬ 
days,  they  can  no  longer  rely  on  theatrics  to  bring  in  the  shoppers. 
Now  they  rely  on  holiday  sales— pre-,  not  post— and  that’s  not 
good  for  their  bottom  lines  because  sales  eat  into  profit  margins. 
Even  Santa  has  abandoned  the  big  store.  He’s  moved  his  opera¬ 
tions  from  the  heart  of  the  store  to  the  center  of  the  mall,  and 
that’s  where  consumers  are  increasingly  spending  their  holiday 
bonuses.  They  no  longer  crowd  department  stores  in  search  of  that 
something  extra  special  for  that  extra-special  someone.  Instead, 
they  head  to  Brooks  Brothers  for  their  husbands,  Chico’s  for  their 
wives,  Abercrombie  &  Fitch  for  their  teenage  sons  and  daugh¬ 
ters.  And  when  they  leave  the  mall,  they  head  across  the  highway 
to  Wal-Mart  to  pick  up  toys  for  their  tots. 

Or  they  go  online. 

Last  year,  consumers  spent  $23.2  billion  online  during  the 
Christmas  season,  according  to  Goldman  Sachs,  Harris  Interac¬ 
tive  and  NielsenNetRatings,  which  was  a  25  percent  increase 
over  the  previous  Yuletide  season.  Holiday  sales  across  different 
brick-and-mortar  stores  rose  just  2.3  percent  from  2003  to  2004, 
compared  with  4  percent  from  2002  to  2003,  according  to  the 
International  Council  of  Shopping  Centers  (ICSC),  a  trade  group 
that  tracks  and  reports  retail  sales. 

This  holiday  season  isn’t  looking  much  better  for  retailers, 
but  it’s  looking  especially  grim  for  the  big  department 
stores.  Record-high  gas  prices  have  cut  into  consumer 
spending.  A  survey  of  7,000  Americans  conducted 
by  Big  Research,  a  provider  of  consumer  market 
intelligence,  showed  more 
than  70  percent  of  Amer¬ 
icans  shifting  their  spending 
from  luxuries  to  necessities 
because  of  staggering  fuel 
costs.  The  National  Retail 
Federation  predicted  holiday 
sales  at  discount,  depart¬ 
ment,  grocery  and  specialty 
stores  would  rise  5  percent 
this  year,  to  $435  billion  from 
$414.7  billion  the  previous 
year.  The  5  percent  bump  is 
lower  than  last  year’s  6.7  per¬ 
cent  jump  over  2003  and  the 
slowest  growth  in  holiday 
sales  since  2002.  (For  more 
data  on  department  store 
declines,  see  “Taking  Inven¬ 
tory,”  this  page.) 

In  other  words,  “Ho,  ho, 
ho”  is  rarely  heard  in  the  big 
department  stores  these  days. 

More  often,  Santa  and  his 
helpers  are  saying,  “Ho,  no.” 


WHAT  THE  BIG  STORES  ARE  UP  AGAINST 

his  move  of  consumers  away  from  department 
stores  in  favor  of  specialty  stores  isn’t  new. 
Department  stores  have  been  struggling  with 
lackluster  growth  for  years  due  to  several 
intractable  problems: 

►  They  all  look  the  same.  Nothing  distin¬ 
guishes  one  store  from  another,  so  customers 
don’t  have  a  compelling  reason  to  pick  one  over  another. 

►  They’re  difficult  to  shop  in  because,  to  save  money,  they’ve 
cut  back  on  staff.  Consequently,  there  are  fewer  employees  to 
organize  merchandise  on  their  endless  racks  and  shelves  and 
fewer  salespeople  to  help  customers  find  their  size,  color,  style 
or  brand. 

►  The  merchandise  is  bland.  Trying  to  stock  something  for 
everyone  has  produced  collections  that  frequently  have  nothing 
for  anyone. 

►  With  their  constant  barrage  of  sales,  department  stores  have 
trained  customers  to  shop  on  price,  which  further  limits  prof¬ 
itability.  “Department  stores  live  and  die  off  the  weekly  sale,  so 
merchandise  is  driven  by  price  point,  not  by  quality  or  style 
or  what  the  customer  really  wants,”  says  George  Whalin,  pres¬ 
ident  of  Retail  Management  Consultants.  (For  more  on  the  once 

happy,  now  dolorous  history  of  department  stores  and 
how  they  got  into  this  fix,  see  “Big  Stores,  Big  Prob¬ 
lems,”  Page  66.) 

Paula  Rosenblum,  a  former  CIO  at  iParty  and 
Domain  Home  Fashions  and 
director  of  retail  research 
at  Aberdeen  Group,  says  IT 
can  help  the  big  department 
stores  address  all  or  most  of 
these  challenges  in  a  number 
of  ways.  “By  using  technol¬ 
ogy  to  do  iterative  product 
design  and  to  communicate 
more  quickly  and  effectively 
with  suppliers,  they  can 
reseize  the  fashion  impera¬ 
tive,”  she  says. 

Two  of  the  large  depart¬ 
ment  store  chains— Nord¬ 
strom  and  J.C.  Penney— have 
in  fact  turned  around  their 
operations  (which  had  suf¬ 
fered  during  the  late  1990s), 
thanks  to  sound  manage¬ 
ment  and  smart  investments 
in  IT.  Today,  both  are  buck¬ 
ing  the  downward  trend  and 
outperforming  their  com¬ 
petitors. 


Taking  Inventory 

How  the  big  department  store 
chains  stack  up 

BELK:  275  U.S.  stores 

2003  net  sales  of  $2.2  billion 

2004  net  sales  of  $2.4  billion  (8%  increase) 

DILLARD’S:  329  U.S.  stores 

2003  net  sales  of  $7.59  billion 

2004  net  sales  of  $7.52  billion  (1%  decrease) 

FEDERATED  DEPARTMENT  STORES:  450+  U.S.  stores 

2003  net  sales  of  $15.2  billion 

2004  net  sales  of  $15.6  billion  (2.6%  increase) 

JCPENNEY:  1,015  U.S.  stores 

2003  net  sales  of  $17.7  billion 

2004  net  sales  of  $18.4  billion  (3.6%  increase) 

NORDSTROM:  153  U.S.  stores 

2003  net  sales  of  $6.4  billion 

2004  net  sales  of  $7.1  billion  (10.6%  increase) 
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Big  Stores,  Big  Problems 

A  brief  history  of  the  rise  and  fal  I  of  the 
cathedrals  of  commerce 


THE  GOLDEN  AGE  of  the  big  department  store  began  in  the  1920s, 
about  70  years  after  Aristide  Boucicaut  founded  the  first  department 
store,  the  Bon  Marche,  in  Paris  in  1852.  Retail  palaces  known  for  their 
ornate  design  and  their  bewildering  variety  of  merchandise  were 
constructed  by  the  leading  architects  of  the  day.  Department  stores, 
from  Dillard’s  and  Belk  in  the  South  to  Macy’s,  Bloomingdale’s,  Jordan 
Marsh,  Filene’s  and  Lord  &  Taylor  in  the  North  and  countless  others  in 
between,  quickly  became  fixtures  across  the  United  States. 

Sixty  years  after  that  golden  age,  department  stores  began  to  fall 
out  of  fashion.  Contrary  to  popular  belief,  Wal-Mart  is  not  the  root  of 
all  their  difficulties,  though  it  has  certainly  exacerbated  them  over 
the  past  10  years  by  making  consumers  so  acutely  aware  of  price. 

But  the  real  cause  of  department  stores’  decline  was  the  rise  of  “cate¬ 
gory  killers”— -superstores  devoted  to  one  category  of  merchandise, 
such  as  office  supplies,  hardware,  books  or  sporting  goods,  says  retail 
historian  Robert  Spector.  “All  these  specialty  retailers  like  the  Circuit 
Citys  and  the  Staples  made  it  impossible  for  department  stores  to  sell 
electronics  and  office  supplies  at  competitive  prices.” 

Department  stores  haven’t  found  a  reliable  formula  for  success 
since  then,  so  they’ve  turned  to  mergers  and  acquisitions  to  show 
shareholders  the  growth  they’re  asking  for.  Kmart  announced  its 
intention  to  purchase  Sears  in  November  2004  and  finalized  that  deal 
earlier  this  year.  Federated  Department  Stores  acquired  May  this  past 
summer.  And  Saks  put  its  department  store  group  up  for  sale  this  past 
spring.  But  some  industry  experts  don’t  think  M&A  activity  is  a  strat¬ 
egy  for  long-term  success.  Says  Paula  Rosenblum,  director  of  retail 
research  for  Aberdeen  Group,  “Merging  a  bunch  of  mediocre  compa¬ 
nies  into  one  big  one  isn’t  the  solution.”  -M.L. 


HOW  I.T.  CAN  HELP 

ast  year  Nordstrom  created  what 
is  essentially  a  customer  data¬ 
base  (with  vendor  Blue  Martini 
Software)  that  sales  associates 
access  through  cash  registers  to 
identify  which  customers  to  con¬ 
tact  with  information  about  new 
merchandise,  trunk  shows  and  sales.  For  years, 

Nordstrom’s  best  salespeople  had  used  written 
notes  to  keep  track  of  customers,  their  sizes, 
favorite  colors,  brand  preferences  and  so  on. 

The  computerized  system  makes  it  easier  for 
all  sales  associates  to  capture  and  share  this 
information. 

Also,  in  2002,  Nordstrom  began  imple¬ 
menting  an  inventory  management  system 
from  Retek  (now  owned  by  Oracle  Retail)  and 
a  replenishment  system  (also  from  Retek)  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  quarter  of  2005.  The  inventory 
management  system  helps  merchants  do  their 
preseason  and  in-season  planning  and  fore¬ 
casting  by  essentially  guiding  them  through 
those  processes  and  giving  them  access  to 
historical  sales  data.  The  replenishment  sys¬ 
tem  helps  the  company  turn  inventory  faster 
for  basics  such  as  underwear  and  T-shirts. 

Since  Nordstrom  began  using  its  inventory 
management  and  replenishment  systems,  the 
$7.1  billion  company  has  increased  its  inven¬ 
tory  turns  every  year  (and  by  10  percent  in 
2004)  while  its  selling,  general  and  adminis¬ 
trative  (SG&A)  costs  have  declined  every  year 
since  2000.  Nordstrom’s  SG&A  costs  were 
28.3  percent  of  sales  in  2004  compared  with 
31.5  percent  of  sales  at  Federated  Department 
Stores,  which  operates  Macy’s  and  Blooming- 
dale’s.  Average  inventory  per  square  foot  has 
declined  steadily  at  Nordstrom’s  153  stores  since  2002. 

J.C.  Penney  has  also  improved  its  supply  chain.  The  $18.4  bil¬ 
lion  company  established  a  factory-store  system  in  2003  that 
creates  a  direct  link  with  many  of  its  suppliers  for  its  private 
label  merchandise.  This  link  allows  J.C.  Penney  to  order  mer¬ 
chandise  as  needed  as  opposed  to  at  regular,  preestablished 
intervals,  thereby  preventing  out-of-stocks.  And  by  improving 
communication  between  Penney  and  its  suppliers,  the  factory- 
store  system  has  also  helped  the  retailer  reduce  the  time  it  takes 
to  get  an  idea  for  a  product  into  a  store  from  as  long  as  two 
years  to  just  45  days.  Additionally,  the  company  reports  that  it 
has  saved  approximately  $30  million  in  average  monthly  inven¬ 
tory  investment.  In  2004,  Penney  also  rolled  out  new  plan¬ 
ning,  allocation  and  replenishment  systems  that  help  merchants 


forecast  demand,  determine  the  right  mix  of  merchandise  and 
more  effectively  restock  shelves  each  season  in  each  store.  Pen¬ 
ney  spent  a  total  of  $70  million  on  IT  in  2004.  This  year,  the 
company  estimates  it  will  invest  $170  million. 

While  IT  can’t  solve  all  the  problems  affecting  the  big  stores, 
innovative  CIOs  can  play  a  crucial  role  in  improving  their  oper¬ 
ations. 

“If  you’re  a  big  retailer  and  you  don’t  learn  the  technology 
tools  that  are  available  to  help  you  run  more  efficiently  and  wring 
out  costs,  you’ve  got  to  be  out  of  your  mind,”  says  Whalin.  But,  he 
adds,  the  technology  that  retailers  implement  has  to  be  “some¬ 
thing  that  really,  truly  helps  the  customer  and  is  something  that 
customers  want.”  In  retail,  more  than  in  most  industries,  the 
customer  truly  is  king. 
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NORDSTROM  BRINGS  HIGH-TOUCH 
TO  HIGH-TECH 


Nordstrom  wasn’t  a  first-mover  when  it  came 
to  technology.  Throughout  the  1990s  the  com¬ 
pany’s  information  systems  lagged  behind 
many  retailers,  according  to  Robert  Spector, 
author  of  The  Nordstrom  Way,  who’s  written 
about  the  company  since  1982  when  he  was  a 
stringer  for  Women’s  Wear  Daily.  Nordstrom’s 
CFO  Michael  Koppel  remarked  in  a  presentation  at  a  Credit 
Suisse  First  Boston  conference  in  June  2002,  “Our  people  at  one 
time  were  our  information  system.”  Spector  says  the  company 
had  been  reluctant  to  consider  IT  for  many  years  for  fear  that 
technology  would  come  between  the  store  and  its  customers, 
and  because  it  needed  to  find  technology  that  would  support  and 
be  accepted  by  its  highly  independent,  commissioned  sales  staff. 

Finally,  during  a  2000  sales  slump,  the  company  began  buy¬ 
ing  IT,  including  financial  software  from  Oracle,  a  warehouse 
management  system  from  Manhattan  Associates,  inventory 
management  software  from  Retek  and  business  intelligence  tools 
from  Business  Objects.  Over  the  past  four  years,  the  company  has 


m 


a 


NORDSTROM 


reportedly  spent  $350  million  on  IT  and  has  found  that  technol¬ 
ogy  has  improved,  not  degraded,  the  customer  service  in  which 
it  takes  such  pride. 

A  prime  example  of  a  technology  Nordstrom  has  deployed 
that  complements  its  high-touch  approach  to  retailing  is  its  per¬ 
sonal  book  software,  which  is  essentially  a  CRM  tool  built  on 
top  of  a  customer  database.  Prior  to  installing  the  personal  book 
software,  sales  associates  kept  track  of  their  customers’  contact 
information  in  notebooks  they  called  personal  books,  the  idea 
being  that  the  better  the  salesman  knew  the  customer,  the  better 
he  could  serve  the  customer  and  the  more  money  the  customer 
would  spend  with  Nordstrom.  When  new  merchandise  came  in, 
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salespeople  called  the  customers  in  their  personal  books.  In 
2002,  Nordstrom  and  Blue  Martini  developed  an  application 
that  mimicked  the  content  and  purpose  of  the  notebooks  and 
provided  additional  benefits  to  the  company  and  to  associates. 
For  instance,  by  virtue  of  the  point-and-click  interface,  the  cen¬ 
tralized,  searchable  customer  database,  and  the  business  logic 
behind  the  software  that  analyzed  customer  behavior  and  pur¬ 
chasing  patterns,  the  application  made  it  easier  for  sales  associ¬ 
ates  to  manage  and  access  the  information  (which  they  can  enter 
manually)  and  to  determine  which  customers  would  be  most 
receptive  to  a  call  about,  say,  a  Donna  Karan  trunk  show,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Brian  Dean,  vice  president  of  marketing  and  strategy  for 
Ecometry/Blue  Martini,  explaining  in  general  how  the  CRM  soft¬ 
ware  works  in  department  stores.  When  their  shift  begins,  sales¬ 
people  log  on  to  the  application,  which  then  brings  up  a  welcome 
screen  with  a  list  of  people  to  call  about  various  events,  says 
Dean,  adding  that  the  list  is  automatically  generated  by  the  busi¬ 
ness  logic  underlying  the  system. 

During  the  company’s  second-quarter  2005  earnings  confer¬ 
ence  call,  Executive  VP  Peter  Nordstrom  announced  that  use  of 
the  personal  book  software,  which  was  rolled  out  to  all  stores  in 


Nordstrom  has  been 
able  to  lower  the 
amount  of  inventory  it 
carries.  J.C.  Penney  has 
reduced  the  time  it 
takes  to  get  an  idea  for  a 
product  into  a  store. 


2004,  was  in  fact  resulting  in  increased  sales.  Total  sales  for  the 
first  quarter  of  2005  increased  7.7  percent  to  $1.7  billion,  com¬ 
pared  with  $1.5  billion  in  sales  during  the  first  quarter  of  2004. 
Total  sales  for  the  second  quarter  of  2005  increased  7.8  percent, 
to  $2.1  billion,  compared  with  the  same  period  in  2004.  CFO  Kop¬ 
pel  said  during  a  presentation  at  an  A.G.  Edwards  conference  in 
February  of  this  year  that  approximately  a  third  of  all  sales  are  a 
result  of  interactions  between  sales  associates  and  customers 
facilitated  by  the  personal  book  software.  And  in  The  Nordstrom 
Way,  Spector  writes  that  Nordstrom’s  best  salespeople  (those  who 
gross  $1  million  a  year)  owe  68  percent  of  the  business  they  gen¬ 
erate  to  the  customers  in  their  personal  books. 
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BEHINDTHESCENES: 

INVENTORY  MANAGEMENT 

ordstrom  has  invested  in  two  other  systems  that 
an  analyst  with  Goldman  Sachs  characterized 
during  Nordstrom’s  second-quarter  2005  earn¬ 
ings  conference  call  as  “a  tremendous  home 
run”:  an  inventory  management  system  and  a 
replenishment  application. 

Before  Nordstrom  installed  the  inventory 
management  system,  which  it  began  rolling  out  in  2002  and  com¬ 
pleted  in  2003,  sales  associates  had  to  count  inventory  manually, 
according  to  Peter  Nordstrom.  “That  was  not  the  most  accurate 
way  [to  manage  inventory],  and  it  certainly  wasn’t  very  quick,”  he 
said  during  the  company’s  fourth-quarter  2003  earnings  confer¬ 
ence  call.  In  addition,  merchants  could  neither  track  inventory  by 
location  nor  as  it  moved  through  the  supply  chain.  Because  they 
couldn’t  tell  which  stores  needed  inventory  and  which  stores  were 
overflowing  with  merchandise,  they  had  to  discount  a  lot  more 
product  than  they  should  have.  Oracle  Retail’s  Retek  inventory 
management  system,  like  the  one  Nordstrom  rolled  out,  helps 
merchants  forecast  consumer  demand  for  merchandise  based  on 
historical  sales  data  and  fashion  trends,  and  it  helps  merchants 
determine  the  best  way  to  spread  their  inventory  dollars  across 
men’s  and  women’s  merchandise  and  among  various  types  of 
tops  and  bottoms,  according  to  Julie  Driscoll,  who  handles  cus¬ 
tomer  implementation  for  Oracle  Retail,  which  purchased  Retek 
earlier  this  year.  The  system  guides  merchants  through  the  inven¬ 
tory  planning  process  by  establishing  workflows  for  each  step  in 
the  process.  Price  optimization  is  done  by  a  forecasting  platform, 
built  by  Price  Logic  (now  also  owned  by  Oracle  Retail),  to  model 
consumer  demand  and  decision  support.  It  also  contains 
analytical  tools  that  crunch  the  numbers  and  deter¬ 
mined  how  to  spread  inventory  dollars  for  merchan¬ 
dise  allocation  across  stores  to  maximize  sales  and 
profitability,  says  Driscoll. 

In  the  first  quarter  of  this 
year,  Nordstrom  began  rol¬ 
ling  out  a  replenishment 
optimization  application, 
also  from  Oracle  Retail, 
designed  to  improve  inven¬ 
tory  productivity.  The  system 
tracks  weekly  sales  data  so 
that  if  a  merchant  sees  that 
sales  of,  say,  linen  tunics  in 
large  sizes  are  sluggish  in  one 
store,  he  can  then  see  which 
stores  are  selling  those  tunics 
the  fastest  and  send  stock 
from  the  warehouse  there. 

The  inventory  manage¬ 
ment  system  and  replenish¬ 


ment  optimization  application  have  worked  wonders  for  Nord¬ 
strom.  According  to  Koppel  in  the  company’s  first-quarter  2004 
earnings  conference  call,  inventory  levels  declined  steadily  in  2003 
and  2004,  with  total  inventory  down  $15  million  or  1.6  percent  in 
the  fourth  quarter  of  2003  from  the  same  period  the  year  before, 
and  down  again  by  5.3  percent  during  the  first  quarter  of 2004.  In 
addition,  inventory  turns  increased  by  10  percent  in  2004. 

Since  implementing  the  replenishment  optimization  software, 
Peter  Nordstrom  reported  during  the  company’s  second-quarter 
2005  conference  call,  in-stock  levels  for  replenishable  merchan¬ 
dise  (nonfashion  items  such  as  khaki  pants,  T-shirts,  underwear 
and  so  on)  improved  almost  500  basis  points,  or  by  5  percent, 
while  inventory  levels  for  those  items  decreased.  And  a  basis 
point,  says  Aberdeen’s  Rosenblum,  is  nothing  to  sneeze  at.  It 
means  Nordstrom  has  been  able  to  lower  the  amount  of  inventory 
it  carries  without  facing  stock-outs,  and  that’s  the  holy  grail  of  all 
inventory  management.  Nailing  inventory  levels  means  fewer 
markdowns  and  greater  profitability. 

Nordstrom’s  results  from  its  inventory  system  and  replenish¬ 
ment  application  are  especially  enviable  because  these  systems 
are  not  easy  to  implement.  They  require  that  almost  all  its  business 
processes  change,  from  determining  what  categories  of  merchan¬ 
dise  to  show  in  a  particular  store  to  the  amount  of  space  that  will 
be  given  to  a  particular  category,  says  Sam  Israelit,  a  partner  with 
consultancy  Bain  &  Co.,  which  specializes  in  retail.  In  the  com¬ 
pany’s  second-quarter  2005  earnings  conference  call,  Koppel 
alluded  to  a  learning  curve  Nordstrom’s  merchants  had  to  follow. 
Nordstrom  executives  didn’t  elaborate  on  the  problems  they  had 
implementing  the  system  or  getting  merchants  to  use  it,  but  Israelit 
says  salespeople  are  often  reluctant  to  use  these  systems  because 
they  view  these  processes  more  as  an  art  than  a  science.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  because  many  retailers’  merchandising  depart¬ 
ments  are  staffed  lean,  merchants  are  reluctant  to  invest 
time  in  learning  to  use  new  technology.  Finally,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Israelit,  merchants  can 
find  the  technology  threatening 
because  it  reveals  which  cate¬ 
gories  have  inventory  prob¬ 
lems,  which  they  used  to  be 
able  to  waive  away  through 
creative  interpretation.  Inven¬ 
tory  management  and  replen¬ 
ishment  systems  enforce  levels 
of  accountability. 

Rosenblum  says  retailers 
can  overcome  resistance  in  a 
variety  of  ways,  including 
getting  buy-in  from  the  CEO, 
publicizing  the  initiatives 
inside  the  organization,  and 
conducting  pilots  with  clear 
metrics  to  confirm  ROI. 


Hot  Technologies 

Who’s  using  what 

Inventory  management/supply  chain: 

H&M,  JCPenney,  Nordstrom 

Point-of-sale  data  collection  and  management: 

JCPenney,  Nordstrom 

Web-based  kiosks  for  customizing  clothing: 

American  Eagle  Outfitters 

Handheld  computers  to  ring  up  customers  in  line: 

Proffitt’s  (formerly  owned  by  Saks;  now  owned  by  Belk) 

Handheld  computers  to  check  inventory: 

Proffitt's  -M.L. 
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Improving  network  security  and 
performance  is  rarely  as  simple 
as  plugging  in  a  box.  This  time  it  is. 

Spammers  and  hackers  are  gunning  for 
your  network.  Stop  them— and  bandwidth 
waste— with  3Com  s  TippingPoint™  intrusion 
Prevention  System.  Named  Best  Security 
Solution  for  2005+  by  SC  Magazine ,  our 
plug-and-play,  total-flow  inspection  at 
multi-Gigabit  speeds  ensures  that  the  only 
traffic  on  your  system  is  traffic  you  want 
there.  Learn  more  through  our  white  papers 
available  online  or  by  calling  1-888-TRilE  IPS. 


TippingPoint 


a  division  of  3Com 


V 


tippingpoint.com/GetTheDetails 


3Com 

security  — 
VoIP 
wireless 
switching 
routing 
services 


*SC  Magazine  awarded  TippingPoint  Intrusion  Prevention  System,  formerly  known  as  UnityOne.™  Best  Security  Solution  for  2005 
Copyright  ©  2005  3Com  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved.  3Com  and  the  3Com  logo  are  registered  trademarks  of  3Com  Corporation. 
All  other  company  and  product  names  may  be  trademarks  of  their  respective  companies. 


Cover  Story 


Retail  IT 


The  Link  Between  Inventory 
and  Customer  Satisfaction 

If  you  have  what  they  want  when  they  want  it,  they’re 
happy.  If  you  don’t,  they’re  not. 

A  GOOD  INVENTORY  SYSTEM  is  crucial  for  retailers,  says  retail  historian  Robert 
Spector.  If  they  don't  have  one,  they  won’t  be  able  to  forecast  demand  or  replenish 
merchandise  with  any  accuracy,  and  that  will  result  in  stockouts. 

Daniel  Corsten,  vice  director  of  the  Kuehne-lnstitute  for  Logistics  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  St.  Gallen  in  Switzerland,  says  the  average  percentage  of  merchandise  that’s 
out  of  stock  in  stores  is  8.3  percent,  which  he  adds,  is  high.  He  says  retailers  can 
improve  their  earnings  per  share  by  up  to  5  percent  by  reducing  the  number  of  out- 
of-stocks.  Sam  Israelit,  a  partner  with  management  consultancy  Bain  &  Co.,  con¬ 
curs:  “Anything  you  can  do  to  make  sure  you  have  the  right  product  for  the  right 
price  on  the  shelf  when  the  customer  wants  it  will  improve  retailers’  performance 
and  growth  prospects.” 

Corsten  and  three  operations  experts  from  The  Wharton  School  at  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  found  that  customer  satisfaction  is  partially  driven  by  inventory 
availability— that  is,  when  shoppers  actually  find  exactly  what  they’re  looking  for  on 
store  shelves— which  makes  nailing  inventory  on  the  head  a  core  competency  for 
retailers.  “Companies  that  invest  in  supply  chain  technology  to  reduce  out  of  stocks 
are  seeing  significant  benefits  in  the  form  of  customer  loyalty,”  says  Israelit.  -M.L 


Z 

FASHIONABLE  I.T.  AT 
J.C.  PENNEY 

enney  has  also 
implemented  new 
systems,  includ¬ 
ing  an  inventory 
management  sys¬ 
tem  from  12  and  a 
forecasting  and 
replenishment  system  from  Tera- 
data  in  2002,  with  great  success. 

J.C.  Penney  Executive  VP  and 
Director  of  Planning  and  Alloca¬ 
tion  Jeffrey  Allison  told  analysts 
and  retail  executives  at  an  A.G. 

Edwards  Conference  in  February 
2005  that  J.C.  Penney  has  reduced 
the  time  it  takes  to  get  a  product 
from  the  design  stage  to  the  sales 
floor  from  as  long  as  two  years  to 
just  45  days  due  to  changes  in  the 
company’s  supply  chain  and  prod¬ 
uct  development  processes. 

In  2003,  J.C.  Penney  created 
its  factory-store  system,  which 
enables  the  store  to  replenish  such 
basics  as  towels,  sheets,  men’s 
underwear  and  jeans  on  an  as- 
needed,  just-in-time  basis  “with¬ 
out  tying  up  our  capital  in  excess  inventory,”  according  to  Peter 
McGrath,  J.C.  Penney’s  executive  VP  of  product  development  and 
sourcing,  speaking  to  institutional  investors  during  the  com¬ 
pany’s  analyst  day  earlier  this  year.  Since  J.C.  Penney  can  now 
get  those  items  directly  from  its  suppliers,  who  can  produce  them 
in  a  matter  of  days,  the  company  no  longer  has  to  store  them  in 
warehouses,  said  McGrath.  “The  direct-to-store  program  allows 
J.C.  Penney  to  ship  weekly  from  global  suppliers  within  five  to 
seven  days  of  receipt  of  an  order.  This  saves  J.C.  Penney  approxi¬ 
mately  $30  million  in  average  monthly  inventory  investment. 
Beyond  reducing  our  warehouse  inventory  and  improving  our  in¬ 
stock  percents,  we  believe  that  cycle  time  and  turnover  should 
improve  as  well,”  added  McGrath.  Virtually  all  of  the  suppliers 
that  manufacture  J.C.  Penney’s  private  label  merchandise  are 
linked  up  to  this  system,  according  to  Penney  CEO  Mike  Ullman. 

By  enhancing  electronic  communications  with  suppliers,  J.C. 
Penney  can  get  fashionable  clothes  into  stores  faster  and  more 
often,  which  gives  customers  a  reason  to  shop  there  more  often. 
And  that,  according  to  McGrath,  creates  the  potential  for  increas¬ 
ing  sales.  In  addition,  because  of  J.C.  Penney’s  connections  with 
suppliers,  it  only  took  eight  months  from  concept  to  launch  for 
the  company  to  begin  selling  a  new  line  of  what  it  calls  women’s 
dressy  casual  clothes. 


Because  of  its  investments  in  IT,  J.C.  Penney  can  do  what  no 
other  mid-price  department  store  chain  has  been  able  to  do, 
according  to  Aberdeen’s  Rosenblum,  and  that’s  source  and  sell 
the  fashionable  clothes  today’s  consumers  are  clamoring  for  and 
previously  could  find  only  in  speciality  stores. 

ROLE  MODELS  FOR  THE  INDUSTRY 

aljit  Dail,  a  partner  with  McKinsey  &  Co.’s  IT 
practice,  says  the  retail  industry  has  been  slow 
to  adopt  IT  because  in  an  industry  where  profit 
margins  are  so  slim,  retailers  are  often  hard- 
pressed  to  justify  the  dollars  required  to  imple¬ 
ment  the  sophisticated  point  of  service,  supply 
chain,  merchandising  and  inventory  planning 
systems  necessary  to  make  them  more  efficient.  But  the  success 
that’s  accompanied  Nordstrom’s  and  J.C.  Penney’s  technology 
implementations  doubtless  will  convince  other  retailers  that  IT 
isn’t  nearly  as  much  of  a  gamble  as  trying  to  forecast  trends  and 
inventory  a  year  to  two  years  in  advance. 

And  if  it  doesn’t,  perhaps  another  lackluster  holiday  season 
will.  HH 


Senior  Writer  Meridith  Levinson  can  be  reached  at  mtevinson@cio.com. 
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Above  and  beyond  typical  upgrades 


Executive  Summary 

When  it  comes  to  software  agreements,  organiza¬ 
tions  may  very  well  sign  up  simply  for  the  upgrades. 
However,  many  find  themselves  looking  for  more 
value  in  their  contracts.  Enterprise  Agreements 
(EAs)—  with  a  new  Software  Assurance  (SA)  ben¬ 
efits  program  from  Microsoft  —  now  make  upgrades 
and  overall  software  acquisition  much  more  lucra¬ 
tive.  For  example,  through  an  integrated  set  of  tools, 
services,  and  training  resources  for  Windows®, 
these  agreements  can  help  ease  the  deployment 
and  management  of  the  software  on  an  enterprise¬ 
wide  basis,  resulting  in  a  windfall  of  perks. 

Read  this  report  to  learn  how  IT  leaders  can  negoti¬ 
ate  software  agreements  that  deliver  the  compelling 
business  value  of  Windows. 


There  simply  is  no  such  thing  as  static  software. 

That’s  because  IT  environments  are  fluid  —  expand¬ 
ing  with  every  new  desktop,  following  mobile  devices 
around  the  globe,  and  morphing  as  businesses  grow. 
Indeed,  organizations  must  make  certain  that  all  software  —  for 
remote  desktops  and  mobile  laptops  as  well  as  every  other  form 
factor  —  is  on  the  same,  most-current  version  for  a  compatible 
and  productive  computing  environment. 

That’s  where  volume-licensing  agreements  come  in.  At  their 
best,  they  provide  discounts  for  buying  in  bulk  and  ensure  ac¬ 
cess  to  the  latest  software. 

Problem  is,  most  IT  leaders  in  the  past  haven’t  experienced 
such  agreements  at  their  best. 

Enterprises  routinely  commit  to  volume-licensing  contracts 
that  offer  little  by  way  of  compelling  business  value.  Discounts, 
yes.  Upgrades,  of  course.  Challenges?  More  than  they  bargained 
for. 

“Licensing  agreements”  have  become  synonymous  with 
“headache”  in  many  IT  groups,  as  volume  deployments  have 
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An  EA  is  one  of  the  most  cost-effective  ways  to  successfully  acquire, 

deploy,  manage,  and  use  the  Windows  software  desktop 
environment  across  the  enterprise. 


proven  to  be  more  arduous  and  expensive  than 
expected.  Among  the  speed  bumps: 

■  Only  some  of  their  desktops  are  covered. 

■IT  staff  is  ill-equipped  to  handle  the  deploy¬ 
ment,  and  vendor  support  doesn’t  come  readily  (or 
cheaply). 

■Employees  don’t  have  the  training  they  need  to 
take  advantage  of  new  tools. 

Bottom  line:  the  upgrade  is  a  bust. 


The  Real  Business  Value  of  Software  Upgrades 

But  good  upgrades  are  all  about  good  business  and 
creating  new  business  value.  Organizations  deploy 
technology  for  three  basic  reasons:  to  increase 
productivity,  decrease  costs,  or  improve  the  IT 
infrastructure.  Each  contributes  to  the  overall 
health  of  the  organization,  thus  making  technology 
a  critical  part  of  business  management. 

“So  organizations  considering  a  major  technol¬ 
ogy  upgrade  must  look  at  its  expected 
impact  on  the  business,”  says  Elan 
Ellinger,  with  client  marketing  of 
Windows  products  at  Redmond, 
WA-based  Microsoft  Corporation. 
Among  the  questions  to  ask  up-front: 

■  Will  the  upgrade  help  employees 
do  their  jobs  more  effectively  and  ef¬ 
ficiently? 

■Will  it  ultimately  result  in  cost  con¬ 
tainment  or  savings? 

■Will  it  help  scale  and  secure  the  cor¬ 
porate  infrastructure? 

As  far  as  Ellinger  is  concerned,  with 
the  right  annuity  volume-licensing 
agreements  and  sound  Software  Assur¬ 
ance,  the  answer  to  all  those  questions  is 
a  resounding  yes. 

In  fact,  using  the  Gartner  Total  Value 
of  Ownership  (TVO)  methodology, 
Microsoft  and  Intel  were  able  to  jointly 
illustrate  that  a  client  refresh  improves 
information  worker  productivity, 
reduces  IT  operating  expenses,  and  sig¬ 
nificantly  improves  IT  capabilities.  The 
average  customer  return  on  investment 
(ROI)  was  206  percent.2 

The  Now  Generation  of  Software 
Licensing  Agreements 

Full- annuity  agreements  help  form 
collaborative  partnerships  between  IT 
professionals  and  their  vendors  by  de¬ 
livering  not  only  the  software  rights,  but 
also  tools  organizations  need  to  stream¬ 
line  the  deployment  and  management  of 
software. 


Why  upgrade? 

With  the  right  Software  Assurance  agreement,  Windows  software 
upgrades  can  have  huge  upsides  that  impact  the  bottom  line: 


INCREASE  PRODUCTIVITY.  Software  Assurance  provides  upgrades 
that  can  spark  employee  effectiveness  through  productivity-enhanc¬ 
ing  tools  and  by  providing  faster,  more  secure  mobile  access.  Smart 
information  management  —  making  it  easier  for  employees  to  find, 
use,  and  share  information  —  can  be  a  huge  productivity  boost.  For 
example,  tests  show  that  the  Windows  Vista  upgrade  offers  search 
capabilities  80  percent  faster  than  those  of  Windows  XP.  Upgrade 
enhancements  that  reduce  PC  downtime  can  also  boost  productivity.1 


REDUCE  COSTS.  Cost  control  is  another  benefit  of  SA  agreements, 
helping  organizations  to  maximize  technology  ROI.  According  to 
Ellinger,  a  recent  Gartner  study  found  that  per-PC  deployment 
costs  range  from  approximately  $100  for  zero-touch  scenarios  to 
$1,000  for  manual  implementations.  By  comparison,  Windows  Vista 
Enterprise  provides  for  90  percent  zero-touch  deployments.1  Better 
technology  management  also  yields  a  reduction  in  desktop  sup¬ 
port  for  lower  help-desk  costs  —  a  substantial  figure,  considering 
Gartner's  claim  that  help-desk  costs  consume  roughly  10  percent  of 
IT  operations  budgets. 


IMPROVE  IT  INFRASTRUCTURE.  Optimizing  the  value  of  Windows 
software  environments  must  always  be  top-of-mind.  Organizations 
do  this  by  constantly  evaluating  and  implementing  the  features  and 
functionality  that  bring  the  most  business  value.  Software  Assurance 
offers  new  enhancements,  improved  performance,  greater  stability, 
and  enhanced  security  —  all  fundamental  to  software  upgrades  and 
key  to  IT  integrity.  Thus,  upgrades  can  give  organizations  the  confi¬ 
dence,  investment  protection,  and  security  technologies  they  need  to 
ensure  top-notch  infrastructure,  always. 
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The  Vista  Journey 

Windows  Vista  Enterprise  represents  the  next  generation  in  Microsoft  operating  systems.  It  is  optimized  for  enter¬ 
prise-wide  deployment  scenarios,  delivering  enhanced  workforce  productivity  and  lower  cost  of  desktop  management 
through  a  more  secure,  high-performance  infrastructure.  Among  other  things,  this  upgrade: 

•  Helps  protect  corporate  and  end-user  data  and  intellectual  property  at  the  PC  level 

•  Enables  integration  of  all  Microsoft  languages  into  a  single  corporate  disk  image 

•  Mitigates  operating  system  migration  application  compatibility  barriers  with  virtualization  support  for  legacy  ap¬ 
plications 

■  Availability  for  both  32-  and  64-bit  architectures 

The  planned  release  for  Windows  Vista  Enterprise  is  scheduled  for  2006,  with  the  following  key  milestones: 


AVAILABILITY 

KEY  MILESTONE 

2004 

Windows  XP  Tablet  Edition  2005,  Windows  XP  Service  Pack  2  (SP2) 

2005 

Windows  XP  Professional  x64  Edition,  Vista  Client  Beta  1  (HI  CY2005),  Vista  Client  Beta  2  (H2  CY2005) 

2006 

Vista  Client  RTM  (HI  CY2006),  WinFS  Beta,  Virtual  PC  2006 

2007 

Vista  SP1,  "Longhorn"  Server 

One  example  of  such  a  contract  is  Microsoft’s 
Enterprise  Agreement.  An  EA  is  one  of  the  most 
cost-effective  ways  to  successfully  acquire,  deploy, 
manage,  and  use  the  Windows  desktop  environ¬ 
ment  across  the  enterprise.  With  EAs,  organi¬ 
zations  contract  licensing  for  all  their  systems, 
enterprise-wide.  They  can  opt  to  fully  cover  their 
platform,  including  operating  systems,  applica¬ 
tions,  and  servers.  Or  they  can  cover  subsets  of  the 
platform:  for  example,  only  the  Windows  Operat¬ 
ing  System. 

Only  with  EAs  are  organizations  eligible  for  new 
Software  Assurance  Entitlement  benefits,  which 
provide  value-add  beyond  traditional  upgrade  and 
support  contracts.  “With  Windows-based  prod¬ 
ucts,  for  example,  an  SA  agreement  includes  the 
necessary  tools,  services,  and  training  resources 
for  successful  deployment  and  management  of 
Windows  desktop  software  —  exceeding  what  or¬ 
ganizations  typically  get  with  a  non-annuity  agree¬ 
ment,”  says  Ellinger.  “And,  of  course,  it  includes  all 
of  the  applicable  upgrades.  This  is  very  significant 
right  now,  because  upgrade  rights  include  Win¬ 
dows  Vista™,  Microsoft’s  next-generation  operat¬ 
ing  system,  due  out  in  2006.” 


Using  the  Gartner  Total  Value  of  Ownership 
(TVO)  methodology,  Microsoft  and  Intel  jointly 
illustrated  that  a  client  refresh  improves  informa¬ 
tion  worker  productivity,  reduces  IT  operating 
expenses,  and  significantly  improves  IT  capa¬ 
bilities.  The  average  customer  ROI  was  206 
percent.1 2 


What’s  more  compelling,  an  EA  entitles  organi¬ 
zations  to  a  new  unique  version  of  Windows  Vista 
Enterprise  —  that  is  tailored  to  the  specific  needs 
of  large  enterprises.  It  is  optimized  for  large-scale 
desktop  deployments:  delivering  enhanced  user 
productivity  and  lower  cost  of  Windows  manage¬ 
ment,  all  the  while  providing  the  secure  enhance¬ 
ments  and  high-performance  infrastructure 
worthy  of  an  enterprise  environment.  Windows 
Vista  Enterprise  is  only  available  to  organizations 
with  a  Software  Assurance  agreement;  it  cannot  be 
purchased  otherwise. 

Look  Before  You  Leap:  The  Five  Essentials 
of  a  Software  Assurance  Agreement 

When  it  comes  to  Software  Assurance  agreements 
for  Windows  software,  the  business  benefits  can 
be  realized  over  the  entire  lifecycle  of  the  software. 
Organizations  just  need  to  know  what  to  look  for. 
Here’s  a  start: 

■  planning.  SA  agreements  can  help  organi¬ 
zations  fine-tune  budget  planning.  Such  contracts 
should  enable  them  to  spread  payments  and  ver¬ 
sion  rights  over  the  term  of  the  agreement  rather 
than  a  forced,  up-front  payout.  This  allows  organi¬ 
zations  to  plan  and  forecast  spending  for  better  use 
of  the  IT  budget.  It  also  helps  them  protect  their 
IT  investments,  all  the  while  gaining  access  to  the 
most  advanced  Microsoft®  software  available. 

■  deployment.  Deployment  challenges 
should  be  addressed  through  certain  terms  of  SA 
agreements.  For  example,  Windows  deployment 
services  and  workshop  options  can  help  guide 
organizations  and  prioritize  upgrades  for  the 


1  Source:  Microsoft. 

2  Source:  Gartner. 
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Microsoft  Software  Assurance  Lifecycle  Benefits 

The  Microsoft  Software  Assurance  agreement  entitles  organizations  to  the  following  key  features  and  benefits: 

FEATURES 

BENEFITS 

PLAN 

•  Distributed  payments 

•  Defer  payments  out  3-6  months 

•  Spread  payments  over  the  length  of  the  agreement 

•  Budget  planning  &  optimization 

DEPLOY 

•  Desktop  deployment  planning  services 

•  Deployment  planning  workshops 

Business  Value  Discovery 

Architectural  Design 

•  Windows  Pre-Installation  Environment 

■  1-10  days  analysis,  process  management  planning 
and  technical  procedures  services 

•  1-2  day  planning  sessions  focusing  on  business  value 

and  architecture 

•  Deployment  automation 

USE 

•  Windows  Vista  Enterprise 

■  Virtual  PC  Express 

■  Extended  training  vouchers 

Instructor,  online  &  self-paced 

Consultative  learning  services 

E-learning  &  on-demand 

■  Employee  programs 

Home  Use  Program 

Employee  Purchase  Program 

■  Enterprise  Source  License  Program 

•  Advanced  tools  for  workforce  productivity  and 
infrastructure  performance 

■  Application  compatibility 

•  Educational  options  to  help  workers  leverage  new 

software 

■  Employee  programs  to  promote  use  outside  of  work 

■  Source  code  access  for  internal  development  & 
support 

MAINTAIN 

•  24x7  problem  resolution  services 

•  "Cold  backups"  server  licenses 

•  TechNet  Plus 

Online  chat  and  newsgroup  services 

Beta  release  candidate  &  evaluation  software 

•  Around  the  clock  support  via  phone  or  Web 

•  Disaster  recovery 

•  Peer  communication  and  technology  resources 

•  Advanced  access  to  new  software 

TRANSITION 

•  Extended  Hotfix  Support 

•  Fundamentals  for  Legacy  PCs 

•  Extended  support  services 

•  Virtual  operating  systems  to  emulate  legacy  systems 

greatest  business  impact  and  lowest  risk.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  deployment  tool  options  help  organizations  to 
custom-build  solutions  to  automate  deployment, 
so  IT  spends  less  time  and  effort  keeping  desktops 
current. 

■  u  s  E .  SA  agreements  should  ultimately  be  de¬ 
signed  to  raise  worker  productivity.  SA  entitlement 
offers  might  include  tools  that  help  workers  access 
information,  collaborate,  and  work  remotely.  That 
means  the  SA  should  take  into  consideration  the 
growing  form  factors,  emerging  applications,  and 
security  technologies  required  to  maintain  busi¬ 
ness  continuity.  Organizations  need  to  keep  close 
tabs  on  upgrades  and  weigh  the  impact  of  prom¬ 
ised  productivity,  performance,  scalability,  and 
reliability  against  the  status  quo.  SAs  should  offer 
training  options  to  help  users  adapt  quickly  to  new 
software. 

■  maintenance.  As  one  might  expect,  sup¬ 
port  services  play  a  prominent  role  in  SA  agree¬ 
ments.  Organizations  should  expect  enhanced 
problem  resolution  support  for  Windows  operat¬ 
ing  systems,  servers,  and  applications.  Problem 
resolution  phone  services  and  Web  support  must 
be  part  of  the  bargain.  And,  in  light  of  recent  man¬ 


made  and  natural  disasters,  organizations  should 
make  provisions  for  recovery  within  their  SA 
programs.  Finally,  IT  professionals  should  expect 
access  to  the  tools,  resources,  and  reference  mate¬ 
rial  needed  to  support  networks  and  desktops  on 
an  ongoing  basis. 

■  transition.  SA  agreements  should  also 
provide  for  extended  support  services  for  Win¬ 
dows  products,  covering  older  systems  that  have 
been  transitioned  out  of  mainstream  use.  Look  for 
tools  that  can  smooth  the  migration  of  legacy  sys¬ 
tems  to  the  latest  hardware  and  operating  systems. 

In  the  end,  organizations  can  get  much  more 
business  value  from  software  agreements  for 
Windows  products  than  they  have  in  the  past. 
They’re  not  just  about  upgrades  anymore,  so  it’s 
time  to  shed  old  misperceptions  and  consider  new 
agreements.  When  organizations  contract  wisely, 
they’ll  end  up  with  the  productivity,  performance, 
scalability,  and  security  they  need  to  improve  their 
bottom  line.  •§• 

Microsoft 
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CALL  FOR  ENTRIES 


You  can’t  beat  the  competition  by  standing  still. 

A  n  d  you  can't  move  ahead  without  the  edge 
technology  provides. 

We  want  to  know  how  IT  makes  your 
company  grow. 

We’re  celebrating  all  the  innovative  wap  that  IT  can  del  iver  a 
competitive  advantage  to  the  enterprise.  Perhaps  you  took  a  risk 
on  an  emerging  techno  logy,  or  deployed  the  tried  and  true  in  a 
new  way.  Maybe  you  built  a  better  business  process,  or  fostered 
closer  collaboration.  Or  you  found  ways  to  get  more  from  existing 
customers,  to  pursue  new  markets,  to  save  money,  to  make  more. 

If  you  can  show  measurable  results  of  technology  innovations 
that  have  enabled  or  led  the  way  to  greater  success  for  your 
organization,  then  our  readers— your  peers— want  to  know 
about  you. 

Be  recognized  as  one  of  the  CIO  100 

Apply  now  for  the  19th  Annual  CIO  100  Awards 


CIO  100  honorees  will  be 
celebrated  at  the  annual 
CIO  100  Symposium  &  Awards 
Ceremony  Aug.  20-22, 2006, 
at  the  Hotel  del  Coronado, 
Coronado,  Calif.  Honorees— 
and  their  winning  ideas— 
will  also  be  featured  in  the 
Aug.  15,  2006,  issue  of  CIO. 

To  learn  more  about  the  CIO  100 
Awards  and  to  get  an  application 

go  to  www.CIO.com/ciolOO. 
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Wireless  devices  are  multiplying,  making  more  people  more  pro¬ 
ductive. ..and  creating  enormous  management,  support  and 
security  headaches  for  CIOs.  You  need  a  plan  for  juggling  these 
new  gadgets.  Here’s  the  plan. 


BY  THOMAS  WAILGUM 


Reader  ROI 

::  How  to  determine  who 
needs  what  device 

::  Why  your  beta  testers 
should  not  be  techno¬ 
logically  sophisticated 

::  The  hidden  costs  of 
deployment 


You  like  to  be  in  control.  What  executive  doesn’t?  But  mobile  and 
wireless  devices,  for  all  their  potential  and  allure,  introduce  an  element  of  law¬ 
lessness  to  your  carefully  crafted  systems.  They  take  data  outside  the  walls 
of  the  enterprise,  and  the  moat  you’ve  dug  around  your  digital  castle— the 
hardwired  firewalls  and  virus  protection  that  guard  your  desktops— means 
less  than  nothing  to  them. 

And  there’s  no  controlling  the  demand  for  these  handy  new  gadgets. 
Everyone  wants  a  Wi-Fi-enabled  laptop  or  handheld  so  they  can  e-mail 
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their  colleagues  while  sitting  in  the  airport  lounge  or  access  critical 
sales  applications  on  their  network  while  meeting  with  customers. 
And  now  everyone  wants  a  smart  phone,  a  converged  device  that  com¬ 
bines  cell  phone  and  handheld  functions.  At  worst,  these  gadgets  are 
status  symbols.  At  best,  they  increase  your  workforce’s  agility  and 
improve  productivity.  And  since  all  these  geegaws  have  become  rela¬ 
tively  cheap,  how  can  you  say  no? 

But  the  problem,  says  Richard  LeVine,  global  lead  for  mobile  secu¬ 
rity  at  Accenture,  is  that  CIOs  can  only  “try  to  align  [their  policies]  with 
the  users  or  butt  heads  with  them. 

“And  if  you  butt  heads,  the  users  are  just  going  to  go  around  you.” 

What  CIOs  need  desperately  is  a  strategy  for  managing  mobile 
and  wireless  devices.  Elements  of  a  good  strategy  include:  first  iden¬ 
tifying  if  there’s  a  business  need  for  a  device;  segmenting  your 
employees  by  job  function;  deciding  on  a  list  of  devices  that  IT  will 
(and  will  not)  support;  and  last,  devising  a  training  plan  for  users 
and  help  desk  staffers  as  well  as  enforcement  mechanisms  that  will 
ensure  device  security. 

If  you  try  to  fly  without  such  a  plan,  you’re  sure  to  end  up  sitting 
amidst  the  charred  ruins  of  a  security  and  privacy  disaster.  Caution¬ 
ary  examples  are  multiplying  daily.  The  recent  incidence  of  laptop 
loss  and  theft— including  the  MCI  financial  analyst’s  laptop  that  went 
missing  in  April  2005  containing  16,500  names  and  Social  Security 
numbers  of  current  and  former  MCI  employees— underscores  the 
importance  of  securing  devices  with  much  more  than  a  password. 
And  then  there’s  one  of  the  more  infamous  accounts  of  BlackBerry 
boneheadedness:  the  Morgan  Stanley  exec  who  sold  his  dead  Black- 
Berry  on  eBay  for  $15.50  after  he  left  the  company.  Turns  out  the  bat¬ 
teries  had  just  run  out,  and  the  new  owner  found  hundreds  of 
confidential  Morgan  Stanley  e-mails  still  on  the  handheld. 

“If  you  allow  people  to  bring  in  devices  off 
the  street,  you  are  going  to  have  a  loss  of  con¬ 
trol,”  says  John  Killeen,  director  of  global  net¬ 
work  systems  at  UPS,  which  supports  nearly 
200,000  wireless  devices  worldwide.  “You 
need  policy,  standards  and  enforcement.” 

If  CIOs  can  maintain  a  visible  and  enforce¬ 
able  policy,  and  involve  users  in  the  process 
from  start  to  finish,  then  the  security  of  the 
devices  will  almost  take  care  of  itself.  “At  least 
70  to  80  percent  of  adherence  to  corporate 
security  policies  is  self-enforced  by  the  peo¬ 
ple,”  says  Roger  Entner,  vice  president  of  wire¬ 
less  telecom  company  Ovum.  “If  they  have  a 
positive  attitude,  you  will  have  much  more 
cooperation  [with  security].” 

What  follow  are  lessons  from  CIOs  in  four 
industries  that  cover  the  entire  lifecycle  of 
mobile  and  wireless  devices.  Through  some 
preplanning,  risk  management  and  training, 
they’ve  gained  a  measure  of  control  over 
mobile  devices  while  still  allowing  their 
employees  enough  flexibility  to  get  their  jobs 


done.  “Our  challenge  is  to  support  multiple  devices  with  multiple 
operating  systems  and  capabilities  so  [that  our  users]  are  not  con¬ 
strained  by  the  device,”  says  Steve  Novak,  CIO  of  law  firm  Kirkland 
&  Ellis. 

Which  sounds  like  a  goal  to  which  every  CIO  can  subscribe. 

DO  THE  COST-BENEFIT  ANALYSIS 

WHEN  CIOs  BEGIN  evaluating  a  mobile  and  wireless  device,  they 
must  first  ask  themselves,  Is  there  a  business  need? 

“You  have  to  look  at  the  benefit  of  what  that  person  can  get  with 
the  tool  versus  the  added  overhead  cost  of  accommodating  the  tool,” 
says  Brian  Bonner,  CIO  of  Texas  Instruments  (TI).  Bonner  and  TI 
take  a  pretty  hard  line  on  adhering  to  their  mobile  device  stan¬ 
dards.  TI’s  users  know  that  if  a  new  toy  doesn’t  correlate  to  TI’s  cus¬ 
tomer  base  or  products,  or  if  it  creates  an  unnecessary  risk,  then 
Bonner  isn’t  going  to  go  for  it.  “It  has  to  relate  to  how  we  serve  a  cus¬ 
tomer  better  or  get  a  product  to  market  quicker,”  he  says. 

So  if  the  cost  of  the  device,  or  the  risk  it  generates,  doesn’t  equal 
the  business  benefit,  CIOs  should  just  say  no. 

“It’s  no  different  than  use  of  desktop  PCs  or  laptops,”  says  Eric 
Maiwald,  a  senior  analyst  for  Burton  Group  who  published  an  exten¬ 
sive  report  in  March  on  handheld  device  security.  “CIOs  should  use 
those  same  requirements  and  analyses  with  handhelds.”  In  the  Bur¬ 
ton  Group  report,  Maiwald  points  out  that  handheld  devices  are 
expensive  for  companies,  both  in  terms  of  the  direct  cost  of  the 
devices  as  well  as  the  added  costs  of  protective  mechanisms,  such  as 
encryption  and  authentication  features,  to  secure  them.  “The  use  of 
handheld  devices  may  increase  employee  productivity,  but  it  may 
also  increase  the  risk  to  the  organization,”  he  says. 

So  just  what  devices  should  CIOs  roll  out? 
Today’s  untethered  knowledge  worker  usu¬ 
ally  needs  a  wireless  laptop,  and  a  handheld 
and  cell  phone— or  a  smart  phone.  Sales  of 
mobile  PCs,  PDAs  and  phones  grew  66  per¬ 
cent  in  2004,  according  to  In-Stat/MDR,  and 
90  percent  of  laptop  PCs  are  now  shipped 
with  WLAN  cards.  Also  appearing  on  the 
CIO’s  radar:  camera  phones,  tablet  PCs,  Wi¬ 
Fi  broadband  connections  for  home  work¬ 
ers,  handheld  scanners  and  RFID  devices, 
and  new  hybrid  Wi-Fi/cell  phones  arriving 
in  North  America  from  Asia. 

Clearly,  CIOs  have  a  lot  of  options  and 
need  to  decide  which  device  will  work  best, 
what  capabilities  are  needed,  what  security 
features  will  be  critical  and  where  the  hidden 
costs  lie. 

For  example,  David  Rensin,  CEO  of  wire¬ 
less  and  mobile  consultancy  Reality  Mobile, 
says  that  the  first  step  most  companies  take  is 
to  offer  a  wireless  e-mail  solution,  frequently 
the  BlackBerry.  What  happens  next  is  that 


WH  AT  YOU 

WORRY ABOUT 

What  is  the  largest 

obstacle  to  acquiring 

wireless  technology? 

Security 

35% 

Cost 

19% 

Reliability 

16% 

Manageability 

9% 

Availability 

6% 

Scalability 

4% 

Compatibility 

4% 

Don’t  know 

5% 

Note:  Percentages  do  not  add  up  to  100  because 

of  rounding, 

SOURCE:,  Forrester  Research 
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one  group  in  the  company  will  decide  that  having  access  to,  say,  the 
CRM  system  through  a  Treo  device  would  really  improve  produc¬ 
tivity.  And  then  you  end  up  with  what  Rensin  calls  “mixed  deploy¬ 
ments”  in  which  the  various  devices  don’t  share  a  common 
infrastructure.  BlackBerrys  require  a  BlackBerry  Enterprise  Server, 
while  Treos  usually  use  a  GoodLink  server.  Rensin  says  that’s  why 
the  deployment  of  multiple  device  types  can  double  costs. 

On  the  flip  side,  Burton  Group’s  Maiwald  says,  while  hand¬ 
helds  have  a  number  of  communication  options,  not  all  of  them 
may  be  necessary.  For  example,  a  device  that  a  salesman  for  a  dis¬ 
tribution  company  uses  to  take  orders  from  customers  may  not 
need  WLAN  connectivity  if  the  orders  can  be  synchronized  when 
the  salesman  returns  to  the  office.  “The  added  communication 
capability  may  introduce  a  higher  cost  and  [security]  risk  without 
materially  benefiting  the  organization,”  Maiwald  asserts. 


DECIDE  WHO  TESTS 
WHAT  AND  WHEN 

DECIDING  WHO  SHOULD  be  in  the  beta  testing  group  is  just  as 
important  as  what  device  the  group  will  test.  “The  first  group  of 
guys  [in  the  beta  test]  is  always  the  technology  savvy,  geeky  testers,” 
Rensin  says.  “That’s  usually  a  recipe  for  disaster.”  The  problem  is  that 
the  geeks  will  troubleshoot  problems  on  their  own  and  make  sure 
whatever  you  give  them  works.  “The  last  guy  you  want  to  do  the 
testing  is  the  technology  geeky  guy,”  Rensin  says. 

CIOs  should  divide  their  users  into  buckets.  Here’s  how  Rensin 
breaks  it  down:  First,  the  techno-geek  power  users.  Second,  the 
adventurers  willing  to  try  the  new  gadget.  Third,  the  executive  and 
management  ranks.  And  fourth,  the  Luddites  who  will  probably 
fight  using  it  all  the  way.  Then,  take  a  small  group  (anywhere  from 
3  percent  to  5  percent  of  the  total)  from  two  of  the  buckets— the  adven¬ 
turers  and  executive/managers— train  them,  and  have  them  test  the 
device  over  a  couple  of  weeks,  using  it  for  at  least  15  minutes  a  day. 
Next,  survey  them  regularly  about  how  the  device  is  working.  Here 
CIOs  can  look  for  patterns  in  features  that  aren’t  working.  If  all  goes 
well,  then  CIOs  can  start  rolling  out  to  the  other  buckets,  saving  the 
power  users— the  geeks— for  last. 

At  Texas  Instruments,  Bonner  set  up  a  group  for  testing  mobile 
devices  three  years  ago.  By  design,  it’s  a  combination  of  average  users 
from  marketing,  sales  and  other  knowledge  workers,  as  well  as  some 
technical  staffers.  “You  don’t  just  want  gearheads,”  he  agrees. 

Bonner’s  group  has  been  able  to  keep  tabs  on  the  needs  of  the 
users  and  decide  on  appropriate  devices  and  testing  mechanisms. 
For  example,  the  group  discovered  that  because  TI  is  a  global  oper¬ 
ation,  any  new  smart  phone  would  need  functionality  that  could 
work  for  both  voice  and  data  all  over  the  globe.  “And  when  they  trav¬ 
eled,”  says  Bonner,  “people  wanted  to  carry  just  one  device.” 

Segmenting  your  employees  also  allows  CIOs  to  designate  who 
will  get  what  device,  as  well  as  what  kind  of  access  to  the  network  and 
applications  each  employee  will  have.  “You  don’t  just  willy-nilly  give 
the  devices  out.  You  have  to  do  the  proper  requirements  analysis  [of 
each  group],”  says  Burton  Group’s  Maiwald. 


GOING  MOBILE  —FAST 

Companies  are  adopting  mobi  le  devices 
faster  than  planned 

2004  2005 


plans 

deployed 

Wireless  e-mail  or  BlackBerry 

39°/ 

51% 

Personalized  contacts  and  calendar 

30% 

56% 

Content/information  for  employees 

23% 

44% 

Sales-force  applications 

20% 

30% 

Field  service  applications 

20% 

26% 

Customer-facing  applications 

19% 

28% 

SOURCE:  Forrester  Research 


WHEN  LESS  IS  MORE 

TODAY'S  USERS  ARE  CLAMORING  for  even  greater  wireless  access 
to  corporate  databases.  Gartner  estimates  that  60  percent  of  Global 
2000  workers  have  mobile  access  to  corporate  applications. 

So  does  the  executive  suite  really  need  souped-up  laptops  with 
access  to  CRM  and  the  latest  finance  metrics,  or  can  they  make  do 
with  just  a  BlackBerry  or  Treo  with  e-mail  and  calendar  access?  “Most 
executives  are  oblivious  to  the  security  challenges,”  Ovum’s  Entner 
says.  “You  have  to  disarm  all  the  security  stuff  because  the  executive 
can’t  figure  out  how  to  work  it.” 

Therefore,  less  device  (and  less  functionality)  is  becoming  the  norm, 
though  security  challenges  persist  because  the  smaller  the  device  in 
physical  size,  the  more  easily  it  can  be  lost.  Just  because  a  device  may 
be  small  doesn’t  mean  it’s  any  less  important  to  secure. 

At  UPS,  Killeen,  as  well  as  most  of  the  top  executives,  have  recently 
switched  from  laptops  to  either  a  BlackBerry  or  Treo  handheld  for 
purely  functional  reasons— the  new  devices  enable  execs  to  securely 
and  easily  check  their  e-mail,  schedules  and  the  Web,  and  make  phone 
calls.  Killeen’s  segmentation  plan  is  simple:  If  the  user’s  primary  need 
is  to  access  e-mail  and  the  Web,  she  gets  a  smart  phone.  If  the  user 
needs  to  access  business  applications  to  do  her  job,  she  gets  a  laptop. 
“I  don’t  use  my  laptop  any  longer,”  says  Killeen,  who  has  deployed 
about  3,000  BlackBerrys  and  500  Treos. 

Killeen  has  rolled  out  BlackBerrys  to  1,800  field  technicians  in 
UPS’s  2,400  facilities.  “Before,  they  were  running  around  with  what 
we  called  utility  belts— cell  phones,  pagers,  all  kinds  of  devices,”  says 
Killeen.  The  BlackBerry  performs  all  those  various  devices’  func¬ 
tions— voice,  e-mail,  access  to  intranet  and  work  orders— in  one  device, 
and  Killeen  says  the  drivers  are  able  to  accomplish  more  while  reduc¬ 
ing  wireless  expenses  by  more  than  10  percent. 


THE  STANDARDIZATION  WARS 

PUSHING  STANDARDIZATION  TOO  OVERTLY  may  raise  user 
hackles  (it  feels  oppressive),  and  when  it  comes  to  deploying  mobile 
and  wireless  devices,  CIOs  need  to  pick  their  battles  carefully.  The 
risk  of  alienating  users  (who,  if  frustrated,  will  try  to  go  around  IT 
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Your  wireless  rollout 


l  mobile  inventory  control  application 


1000  state  of  the  art  3G  devices 


50  offices,  5  factories,  800  road  warriors 


reliable  indoor  coverage 


Missing  something? 

Your  business  depends  on  mobile  devices.  You  own  the  wireless  strategy.  You  control  the  roll-out. 
You  can  control  the  coverage. 

If  your  wireless  tools  don’t  work  indoors,  you’re  not  going  to  maximize  productivity  or  your  wireless 
ROI.  You’ll  just  have  a  lot  of  unusable  devices  and  unhappy  employees.  Make  your  indoor 
wireless  coverage  perfect  with  solutions  from  Spotwave.  We  offer  enterprises  the  only  turn-key, 
carrier-approved  indoor  wireless  coverage  products  available.  Your  mobile  workforce  will  get 
perfect  wireless  coverage  where  they  need  it  most. 

Ready  to  perfect  your  coverage?  Visit  us  online  at  www.spotwave.com  or  call  us  at 
1  -866-704-9750  to  learn  more  about  our  products. 


www.spotwave.com 


coverage  made  simple 


Mobile  Devices 


with  their  own  devices)  is  high.  “You  need  to  find  a  balance  between 
minimizing  the  support  costs  and  making  your  people  happy  and 
cooperative,”  Entner  says. 

CIOs  Bonner,  Killeen,  Novak  and  Intelsat’s  Joe  Kraus  have  all  stan¬ 
dardized  on  their  laptop  offerings— there’s  no  choice  permitted  there. 
“It  allows  us  to  eliminate  one  variability  in  the  mobile  device  envi¬ 
ronment,”  says  Kirkland  &  Ellis’s  Novak. 

But  for  cell  phones  and  smart  phones,  these  CIOs  offer  options. 
For  Novak,  his  strategy  takes  into  account  the  realities  of  his  industry. 
His  law  firm’s  partners  work  with  many  clients,  who  have  differing 
technology  needs.  So  he  tells  his  users  what  he  can  support  now,  let¬ 
ting  them  know  that  IT  will  do  its  best  to  work  with  the  partners  on  any 
new  device  that  they  may  need  to  use  with  a  client.  In  return,  he  asks 
that  his  users  let  him  know  if  they’re  using  a  device  that  he  hasn’t 
authorized.  “What  you  don’t  know  will  come  back  to  haunt  you,  so 
we’re  much  more  proactive,”  Novak  says.  “We  set  expectations  that  IT 


is  an  open-minded  organization.” 

Right  now,  the  firm  officially  supports  BlackBerry  devices,  but 
Novak  still  provides  limited  support  for  Palm  and  Windows  CE 
devices  necessitated  by  attorney-client  requirements.  However,  Palm 
and  Windows  CE  users  don’t  necessarily  get  all  the  functionality  of  the 
BlackBerry.  Right  now,  there’s  no  Palm  and  Windows  CE  device  for 
e-mail  access  that  is  supported  by  the  firm.  “You’re  always  seeing  the 
latest  and  greatest  technologies,”  Novak  says.  “But  what  we’ve  rallied 
around  is  standardization  of  what  we  can  support.” 

UPS’s  Killeen  has  pushed  hard  on  standards  for  the  past  several 
years,  after  spending  years  with  none  and  hooking  everyone’s  PDA 
into  their  Outlook  e-mail  application  if  they  so  desired.  “What  happens 
is  that  when  there  are  problems,  it’s  a  support  nightmare  for  those 
company  devices  that  aren’t  really  company  devices,”  Killeen  says. 
He  now  supports  BlackBerrys  and  Treos,  and  employees  can  either 
buy  their  own  or,  if  it’s  a  part  of  their  job,  UPS  buys  it  for  them.  “Devices 


YOUR  MOBILE  AND  WIRELESS  DEVICE  PRIMER 


Prime  players:  Apple,  Dell, 

HP,  IBM/Lenovo,  Panasonic, 
Sony 

Uses:  Has  everything  that  the 
road  warrior,  telecommuter  or 
traveling  VP  needs. 

Best  used  by:  Knowledge 
workers  who  need  mobility 
and  flexibility. 

Strengths:  Portable.  Virtually 
all  notebooks  come  with  wire¬ 
less  connectivity  these  days, 

Weaknesses:  Though  new 
models  are  lighter,  they  still 
can  be  a  pain  to  lug  around. 
And  don’t  forget  about  battery 
life  issues. 

Fact:  In  May  2005,  notebook 
sales  in  the  U.S.  market  topped 
desktop  sales  over  the  course 
of  one  full  month  for  the  first 
time. 


Prime  players:  Fujitsu,  HP, 
Motorola,  Nokia,  Palm,  RIM, 
Sony-Ericsson 

Uses:  Checking  e-mail  from 
outside  the  office  and  some 
personal  information  manage¬ 
ment  capabilities. 

Best  used  by:  White  collars 
who  need  access  to  e-mail  as 
well  as  blue  collars  who  need 
wireless  application  .capabili¬ 
ties. 

Strengths:  Keeping  your 
e-mail  inbox  under  control 
while  you’re  away  from  the 
desk  or  laptop;:  accessing  the 
network  fro m  th e  field , 

Weaknesses:  Easy  to  lose. 
Meatier  enterprise  applica¬ 
tions  take  their  toll  on  battery 
life.  Costs  rise  as  security  fea¬ 
tures  are  added. 

Fact:  The  four  main  operating 
systems  for  these  devices  are: 
Palm,  RIM,  Symbian  and  Win¬ 
dows  CE. 


Prime  players:  Motorola, 
Nokia,  Samsung,  Sony-Erics¬ 
son  and  many  ct hers  (manu¬ 
facturers);  Singular,  Sprint, 
T-Mobile,  Verizon  (carriers) 

Uses:  Global  communication 
is  just  a  phone  call  away. 

Best  used  by:  Everyone. 

Strengths:  Compact  and 
cheap.  New  models  have 
lots  of  features  (such  as  multi- 
media!)  and  can  connect  from 
almost  anywhere  in  the  world. 

Weaknesses:  All-in-one 
devices  can  be  confusing  for 
users.  And  those  cameras  are 
a  security  hazard. 

Fact:  The  180  million  wireless 
subscribers  in  the  United 
States  used  more  than  1  tril¬ 
lion  mobile  minutes  last  year. 
Worldwide,  there  are  more 
than  1.5  billion  wireless  sub¬ 
scribers. 


Prime  players:  Fujitsu, 
Motorola,  Nokia,  Palm,  RIM, 
Sony  Ericsson 

Uses:  Access  to  e-mail,  calen¬ 
dar,  applications,  telephony, 
personal  information  manage¬ 
ment  and  more. 

Best  used  by:  Knowledge 
workers,  field  techs  and  execs 
who  want  enterprise  access 
without  the  laptop. 

Strengths:  Can  do  almost 
everything  reasonably  well 
and  can  betaken  most  any¬ 
where  in  the  world. 

Weaknesses:  When  you  cram 
all  that  into  one  (tiny)  device, 
issues  such  as  typing  on  the 
(tiny)  keys  can  be  annoying. 
And  the  more  features  you 
add,  the  greater  the  security 
issues  become. 

Fact:  Last  year  marked  the  first 
time  that  converged  mobile 
device  sales  surpassed  those 
of  regular  handheld  PDAs. 


SOURCES:  Burton  Group,  Canalys,  CTIA,  Current  Analysis.  Forrester  Research,  Gartner.  IDC  and  CIO  reporting 
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will  change  constantly,”  Killeen  says.  “And  we  don’t  want  to  be  in  the 
device  business.” 

For  his  tens  of  thousands  of  cell  phones,  Killeen  and  other  CIOs  take 
a  firmer  approach.  “People  at  UPS  cannot  purchase  a  cell  phone  unless 
they  come  through  us,”  he  says.  “My  organization  has  established 
contracts  with  carriers,  and  everybody’s  got  to  abide  by  us.” 

These  CIOs  also  make  it  clear  that  if  an  employee  wants  to  pur¬ 
chase  a  non-IT-approved  device,  they’re  on  their  own  if  it  breaks  or 
fails  to  work  the  way  they  want  it  to.  That’s  part  of  the  enforcement 
function.  But  that’s  not  to  say  that,  once  a  CIO  makes  a  decision  on  a 
standard,  nothing  can  change.  “If  there’s  a  new  need  for  a  product  set, 


follow  security  guidelines— regardless  of  their  computer  proficiency. 
“You  don’t  raise  your  children  by  yelling  at  them  constantly,”  says 
Accenture’s  LeVine.  “You  explain  to  them,  If  you  use  this  device  in  a 
compromised  way,  you  may  sink  the  firm  and  lose  your  job  and  your 
retirement.”  That’s  not  hyperbole,  LeVine  says,  just  reality. 

This  past  summer,  Intelsat’s  Kraus  held  an  information  security 
awareness  day  for  all  employees  of  the  satellite  communications  com¬ 
pany,  where  he  made  sure  that  everyone  knew  about  virus  protec¬ 
tion,  identity  and  password  management,  wireless  devices  and 
protecting  home  PCs.  At  his  law  firm,  Novak  says  he  spends  a  lot  of 
time  in  coaching  sessions  for  security  best  practices.  He  also  sends  out 


Not  smart:  56%  of  users  store  confidential  business  data 
on  their  smart  phone.  But  60%  of  users  surveyed  say  their 

company  does  not  have  corporate  rules  regarding  the  security 

of  confidential  data  stored  on  their  smart  phones.  SOURCE:  Symantec 


we’ll  jump  on  it,”  TI’s  Bonner  says.  “Being  a  high-technology  com¬ 
pany,  we  have  a  lot  of  savvy  users,  and  we  try  to  run  faster  than  them.” 

Running  faster  also  means  keeping  pace  with  the  security  functions 
that  should  be  on  the  devices.  One  of  the  most  critical  functions  is 
being  able  to  wipe  a  device  remotely  if  it’s  lost  or  stolen.  According  to 
the  Burton  Group  report,  all  data  can  be  removed  from  a  handheld 
device,  such  as  a  BlackBerry,  by  doing  a  hard  reset.  For  a  remote  wipe, 
an  administrator  sends  a  command  to  the  device  to  perform  a  hard 
reset,  or  the  administrator  can  set  a  policy  that  a  hard  reset  will  occur 
after  a  specified  number  of  failed  attempts  at  logging  on. 

Other  risk  considerations  for  CIOs  include  making  sure  that  basic 
power-on  passwords  are  on  the  devices,  encrypting  wireless  trans¬ 
missions  that  contain  sensitive  corporate  information,  and  ensuring 
that  employee  devices  don’t  have  cameras  on  them  that  they  can  bring 
into  the  office.  The  camera  phone  is  the  CIO’s  latest  bane.  Do  you  want 
customer  service  people  taking  photos  of  customer  information?  Bon¬ 
ner  doesn’t  want  employees  taking  snapshots  of  new  design  work. 
His  policy  is  simple:  “You  can’t  have  that,”  so  phones  need  to  be  shut 
off  when  an  employee  enters  the  office. 

SECURITY  AND  ENFORCEMENT 

HOW  MUCH  TRAINING  CIOs  should  do  is  dependent  on  how  tech¬ 
nically  proficient  their  workforce  is.  For  TI’s  Bonner,  making  his  users 
sit  through  two  hours  of  how  to  operate  their  new  cell  phone  or  smart 
phone  would  be  a  waste  of  time,  not  to  mention  insulting.  Novak’s 
lawyers  simply  won’t  make  the  time. 

In  organizations  where  users  may  not  be  quite  so  sophisticated  (or 
difficult),  CIOs  should  offer  as  much  training  as  the  user  base  needs. 
“Training  costs  time  on  the  front  end,  but  it  really  saves  a  lot  of  time  on 
the  back  end  because  you  don’t  have  25  people  asking  questions  later, 
one  by  one,”  Ovum’s  Entner  says. 

CIOs  have  to  ensure  that  users  know  how  important  it  is  that  they 


e-mails  of  tech  tips  that  take  users  no  more  than  10  minutes  to  read. 
“Once  you  can  explain  in  business  terms  why  this  is  important,  they 
can  carve  out  the  time  to  read  it,”  he  says. 

CIOs  also  need  to  make  sure  that  the  help  desk  is  well-versed  in 
these  new  devices  before  they’re  rolled  out  to  a  single  user.  “That’s 
where  the  disconnect  happens,”  says  Reality  Mobile’s  Rensin.  Far  too 
often,  the  help  desk  gets  thrown  the  BlackBerry  or  Treo  training  man¬ 
ual  after  the  fact,  and  then  they  have  to  learn  it  while  dealing  with 
cranky  users.  Time  and  money  lost  in  that  process  may  be  hard  to 
quantify  but  “there’s  never  any  way  to  recover  it,”  Rensin  adds. 

Enforcement  of  a  device  security  policy  is  one  of  the  biggest  pieces 
of  any  overall  mobile  device  strategy,  especially  in  light  of  regulations 
such  as  Sarbanes-Oxley,  HIPAA  and  Gramm-Leach-Bliley.  If  CIOs 
are  going  to  “allow  these  devices,  then  they  need  to  make  sure  their 
policies  are  enforced,”  says  Maiwald. 

One  way  to  enforce  a  security  policy  is  to  track  rogue  devices,  espe¬ 
cially  if  you’ve  decided  not  to  allow  any  unapproved  devices  on  the  net¬ 
work.  Tracking  requires  security  software  that  can,  for  example,  scan 
for  unauthorized  device-to-desktop  synchronization,  or  unauthorized 
devices  accessing  your  network  through  your  wireless  LAN. 

If  such  a  policy  is  in  place  but  is  not  enforced,  the  risk  to  the  organ¬ 
ization  may  be  greater  than  if  the  organization  were  to  simply  ignore 
the  problem.  That’s  because  the  existence  of  the  policy  may  give  the 
enterprise  (and  the  CIO)  a  false  sense  of  security,  Maiwald  writes  in  the 
Burton  Group  report.  And  if  any  employee  leaves  the  company,  CIOs 
have  to  make  sure  that  his  device  has  been  wiped  clean  of  all  company 
information.  (See  “When  the  Bits  Bite  the  Dust”  for  more  on  wiping 
hard  drives  clean  at  wivw.cio.  com/100105.) 

In  the  end,  any  mobile  device  “is  only  as  secure  as  the  human 
operating  it,”  Ovum’s  Entner  says.  “No  amount  of  software  can 
change  that.”  QQ 


Staff  Writer  Thomas  Wailgum  can  be  reached  at  twailgum@cio.com. 
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Find  tools  and  guidance  to  defend  your  network  at  microsoft.com/security/IT 


►  Free  Tools  and  Updates:  Streamline  patch  management 
with  automated  tools  like  Windows  Server  Update  Services. 
And  verify  that  your  systems  are  configured  for  maximized 
security  with  Microsoft  Baseline  Security  Analyzer. 

►  Microsoft  Security  Assessment  Tool:  Complete  this 
free,  online  self-assessment  to  evaluate  your  organization's 
security  practices  and  identify  areas  for  improvement. 


Antivirus  for  Exchange:  Download  a  free  trial  of  Antigen8  for 
Exchange  and  arm  your  e-mail  server  with  powerful  multi-engine 
protection  from  viruses,  worms,  and  inappropriate  content. 

Learning  Paths  for  Security:  Take  advantage  of  in-depth 
online  training  tools  and  security  expert  webcasts  organized 
around  your  specific  needs.  Then  test  your  security  solutions 
in  virtual  labs,  all  available  on  TechNet. 
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IN  NORTH 
CAROLINA 


In  an  effort  to  keep  track  of  their 
homeless  population,  community 
groups  in  Wake  County,  N.C.,  learned 
to  work  together  and  came  up  with  a 
centralized  system  that  improved  care 
and  saved  the  county  money 


BY  BEN  WORTHEN 


Reader  ROI 

::  Why  a  North  Carolina  county 
needed  a  centralized  system  to 
track  its  homeless  population 

::  How  IT  brought  feuding  community 
groups  together  to  collaborate 

::  What  IT  learned  about  how  to  get 
these  groups  to  work  together 
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One  day  every  winter, 

Wake  County,  N.C.,  counts  its  home¬ 
less.  In  the  wee  hours  of  the  morn¬ 
ing  on  that  appointed  day,  staff  from 
the  county  Human  Services  Depart¬ 
ment  and  Raleigh-area  nonprofit 
and  faith-based  organizations  load 
up  their  cars  with  food  and  cloth¬ 
ing,  and  head  to  highway  under¬ 
passes,  cemeteries  and  campsites 
hidden  in  the  woods  behind  the 
rail  yard.  They  add  the  people  they 
find  there  to  the  numbers  spending 
the  night  in  area  shelters.  It’s  diffi¬ 
cult  work,  says  David  Harris,  the 
county’s  director  of  housing  services. 
The  temperature  hovers  around 
freezing.  Sometimes  it  rains.  But 


MicroStrategy  is  #1  in 

Customer  Loyalty 

in  the  Business  Intelligence  Market 


In  a  recent  industry  survey  that  measured  customer  loyalty, 
MicroStrategy  outscored  all  of  the  competition. 


1  MicroStrategy 

2  Applix  TM1 

3  SAP  BW 

4  Microsoft  AS 

5  MISAlea 

6  Oracle  OLAP  Servers 

7  Business  Objects 

8  Hyperion  Essbase 

9  Oracle  Discoverer 
10  Cognos  PowerPlay 

60%  70%  80%  90% 

The  OLAP  Survey  4  measures  nearly  1 .000  customer  sites  and  is  the  largest  independent  survey  of  business  intelligence  (Bl)  products.  It  is  conducted  annually  by  Survey.com  and  industry  analyst,  Nigel  Pendse 


Report.  Analyze.  Monitor. 


Today,  thousands  of  organizations  worldwide  depend 
on  MicroStrategy  to  report,  analyze,  and  monitor  their 
mission-critical  business  data.  According  to  independent 
surveys,  MicroStrategy  customers  access  the  largest 
databases,  have  the  largest  business  user  populations, 
and  report  higher  business  benefit  from  their  business 
intelligence  applications. 


For  your  Free  Evaluation 
Software,  visit  us  at 
www.microstrategy.com/CD 
888.537.8135 


MicroStrategy  has  been  hailed  by  industry  analysts  for  its 
uniquely  integrated  architecture,  its  user  and  data  scal¬ 
ability,  and  its  dramatic  ease  of  use.  It  gives  business  users 
integrated  dashboards,  reporting,  and  analysis  they  desire 
and  provides  IT  staff  an  easily  maintainable  industrial- 
strength  business  intelligence  platform  they  need. 


Collaboration 


David  Stratton  ::  IT  Manager,  Wake  County  Human  Services 


Although  nominally  in  charge  of  all  Wake  County  IT 
projects,  CIO  Lib  Wanner  ceded  day-to-day  respon¬ 


sibilities  for  the  homeless  information  system  to 
David  Stratton  and  community  leaders  using  the 
system,  such  as  Carson  Dean,  director  of  the  South 
Wilmington  Street  Center,  a  men’s  shelter. 
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mostly  it’s  that  the  homeless  don’t  want  to  be  counted— most 
are  drug  addicts,  upward  of  20  percent  have  mental  illness 
and  they  generally  want  to  protect  the  last  shred  of  privacy 
they  have  left.  Last  year  local  newspapers  publicized  the  count 
ahead  of  time.  “The  homeless  hid,”  says  Harris.  “They  knew 
we  were  coming.”  As  a  result,  the  2005  count  netted  only 
1,106  individuals,  a  finding  that  severely  underestimated  what 
the  community  knew  about  its  homeless  problem. 

The  less-publicized  2004  count  found  1,235  homeless  people, 
yet  all  the  evidence  indicates  that  Wake  County’s  homeless 
population  is  growing,  not  shrinking.  In  Raleigh,  someone  earn¬ 
ing  the  $5.15  an  hour  minimum  wage  would  need  to  work  119 
hours  a  week  in  order  to  afford  a  two-bedroom  apartment  at 
fair-market  rent.  Census  data  indicates  that  15,000-plus  Wake 
County  residents  are  living  with  friends  or  family  because  they 
can’t  afford  a  place  of  their  own.  Studies  show  that  this  group 
is  at  extreme  risk  for  homelessness,  and  many  drift  in  and  out 
of  shelters  and  transitional  housing  at  some  point  in  the  year. 
The  result  is  that  family  homelessness  in  Wake  County  is  ris¬ 
ing  11  percent  a  year  (and  overall  homelessness  by  about 
20  percent  a  year).  “The  one-night  count  isn’t  just  inaccurate,  it’s 
inadequate,”  says  Richard  Fitzgerald,  resource  consultant  for 
the  Raleigh  Rescue  Mission. 

Yet  the  face-to-face  count  has  long  been  the  only  way  to 
ensure  that  the  same  person  isn’t  counted  twice.  In  order  to  get 
a  more  accurate  sense  of  its  homeless  population,  county  offi¬ 
cials  and  representatives  from  area  nonprofit  and  faith-based 
organizations  developed  a  plan  to  improve  collaboration  among 
the  various  agencies  that  serve  the  homeless,  the  jobless,  the 
poor  and  anyone  else  considered  at  risk.  At  the  heart  of  this  goal 
is  a  homeless  management  information  system  (HMIS)  that 
government  and  nongovernmental  groups  alike  can  use  to  cre¬ 
ate  a  single  view  of  each  homeless  person  in  Wake  County,  track 
these  people  across  the  breadth  of  resources  they  use,  and  pro¬ 
vide  more  informed  and  targeted  services.  Slightly  more  than  a 
year  after  its  October  2004  launch,  16  organizations  are  using 
the  HMIS,  and  additional  organizations,  including  local  schools 
and  hospitals,  will  be  using  it  soon.  And  while  Wake  County  will 
still  hit  the  streets  to  count  its  homeless  this  winter  (the  one- 
night  count  is  a  U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel¬ 
opment  requirement),  county  officials  now  have  real  numbers 
from  the  HMIS  they  can  use  to  obtain  the  appropriate  level  of 
resources  from  government  and  private-sector  contributors. 

Between  those  additional  grants  and  improved  efficiency, 
the  HMIS  is  poised  to  save  Wake  County  millions  of  dollars.  In 
addition,  other  communities  nationwide  are  turning  to  Wake 
County  as  a  model,  not  just  for  its  database  system,  but  for  how 
to  get  different  groups  with  different  agendas  to  work  together. 

Despite  its  success,  this  collaboration  project  almost  didn’t 
get  off  the  ground.  Concerns  about  the  confidentiality  of  home¬ 
less  people  in  the  system,  distrust  of  the  county  departments  that 
were  leading  the  project  and  a  reluctance  to  change  the  long- 
followed  process  were  all  issues  that  nearly  stopped  the  project 
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Collaboration 


Step  Aside, 

Stay  in  Touch 

Corporate  and  county  CIOs  must  learn  to  delegate 
responsibility  to  IT  in  the  department  involved  in  the 
project,  but  still  be  available  to  vet  the  budget  and 
provide  advice 

WHEN  THE  WAKE  COUNTY  CONTINUUM  OF  CARE  decided  to  pursue  a 
homeless  management  information  system,  a  project  led  by  the  county’s 
Human  Services  Department,  Wake  County  CIO  Lib  Wanner  asked  herself  a 
question  now  familiar  to  CIOs:  What  is  the  appropriate  role  for  a  CIO  during 
a  departmental  IT  project?  For  Wanner  it  meant  ceding  the  day-to-day 
responsibility  to  the  Human  Services  IT  staff,  but  carving  out  a  niche  where 
she  could  offer  some  targeted  strategic  guidance  at  the  points,  mostly 
around  planning,  where  the  project  percolated  up  to  the  county  level,  as 
these  projects  inevitably  will  at  times. 

Wanner  is  cochair  of  the  Wake  County’s  e-government  steering  com¬ 
mittee,  which  must  approve  every  business  application  project  the  county 
undertakes.  “My  first  job  is  to  help  people  prepare  proposals,”  she  says.  “I 
can  vet  the  project  and  help  make  sure  that  they  detailed  enough  scope." 
Wanner  also  helps  the  departmental  IT  people  develop  a  project  time¬ 
table,  budget  and  reporting  structure,  and  a  formal  close-out  meeting  two 
months  after  a  project  has  finished. 

It  is  crucial  to  remember,  however,  that  it  is  a  departmental  project,  she 
says,  and  as  such  you  have  to  let  those  people  do  their  jobs.  The  depart¬ 
mental  IT  people  know  the  terrain,  the  requirements  and  the  users  the 
best,  and  it  is  important  to  give  them  enough  space  to  run  the  show.  “I’m 
just  there  to  make  sure  they  aren’t  missing  anything,"  she  says.  -B.W. 


dead  in  its  tracks.  While  many  of  these  con¬ 
cerns  predated  the  HMIS,  the  project’s  lead¬ 
ers  realized  that  they  needed  to  deal  with 
these  issues  before  they  could  make  any 
further  progress.  So  rather  than  forcing  a 
system  on  reluctant  users,  the  project  lead¬ 
ers  confronted  each  of  these  issues  head-on 
and  designed  the  system  to  meet  the  com¬ 
munity  members’  concerns.  The  Wake 
County  story  contains  important  change 
management  lessons  for  any  CIO  imple¬ 
menting  a  major  IT  project. 

“A  system  can  be  an  easy  scapegoat,”  says 
David  Stratton,  the  IT  manager  for  Wake 
County’s  Human  Services  Department. 

“Projects  like  this  tend  to  be  a  lightning  rod 
for  any  unresolved  issues  in  a  community.” 

A  History  Lesson 

m  1996  HUD  radically 

changed  the  way 
it  gave  funding  to 
agencies  that  pro¬ 
vide  services  to  the 
homeless.  Instead  of  considering  grant 
applications  from  each  agency,  it  decided  to 
consider  applications  that  came  from  the 
larger  communities,  local  groups  that  HUD 
dubbed  Continuums  of  Care  (CoC).  The 
change  forced  the  various  organizations 
dealing  with  the  homeless  within  each  com¬ 
munity  to  collaborate.  Today  there  are  more 
than  400  CoCs  covering  the  entire  country. 

The  extent  of  the  actual  collaboration  varies  wildly,  however. 
Martha  Burt,  a  principle  research  associate  at  the  Urban  Insti¬ 
tute  who  reviewed  the  CoC  concept  for  HUD  in  2002,  says  that 
about  half  of  all  CoCs  just  get  together  to  write  grants,  and 
another  third  do  some  low-level  yearlong  planning  as  well.  Only 
rarely  do  these  community  groups  actually  work  together  to 
provide  care  that  could  objectively  be  called  continuous. 

The  Wake  County  CoC  has  30  members,  ranging  in  size 
from  the  county’s  Human  Services  department,  which  has 
1,700  employees  and  nine  buildings,  to  the  Interfaith  Food 
Shuttle,  which  has  only  one  case  manager  and  some  volunteer 
drivers.  Members  of  the  Wake  CoC  had  been  meeting  infor¬ 
mally  since  the  early  ’90s  and  had  good  working  relation¬ 
ships.  But  these  would  be  put  to  the  test  by  a  2001  HUD 
mandate  requiring  that  CoCs  implement  information  sys¬ 
tems  capable  of  tracking  at  least  50  percent  of  a  community’s 
beds  by  October  2004.  (Technically,  HUD  doesn’t  issue  man¬ 
dates  as  much  as  give  suggestions  for  what  would  make  a 
good  grant  application,  says  Burt.  But  because  HUD  funding 


is  so  competitive,  local  groups  feel  compelled  to  comply  with 
the  federal  recommendations.)  It  was  a  tall  order. 

“When  I  first  saw  the  mandate  I  thought,  This  is  wonderful 
in  theory  because  it  will  help  end  the  controversy  on  the  num¬ 
ber  of  homeless  people  we  have,”  says  Rev.  James  Galloway, 
former  executive  director  of  the  PLM  Families  Together,  which 
offers  transitional  housing  for  single  mothers  and  their  chil¬ 
dren.  “My  practical  response  was,  ‘Oh,  bleep.’” 

Wake  County  had  actually  tried  to  build  a  common  system 
for  all  its  agencies  once  before.  In  the  early  ’90s,  the  Triangle 
Community  Foundation  gave  a  grant  to  a  local  software  devel¬ 
oper  to  network  the  area’s  shelters  together  and  write  an  appli¬ 
cation  all  of  them  could  use.  At  the  time,  the  participating 
agencies  were  concerned  that  the  system  might  intrude  on 
homeless  people’s  privacy:  The  data  would  be  saved  on  floppy 
disks  and  processed  in  an  office  in  Chapel  Hill,  and  there  was 
no  plan  to  safeguard  the  information  or  limit  who  had  access 
to  it.  But  before  these  concerns  could  be  addressed,  the  grant 
money  ran  out  and  the  project  was  abandoned.  “It  didn’t  end 
well,”  says  Fitzgerald  of  the  Rescue  Mission.  “We  did  just 
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Collaboration 


"Projects  like  [HM1S] 
teni  to  be  a  lightning  rod 
for  any  unresolved  issues 
in  a  community.' 

-David  Stratton,  IT  manager 
for  Wake  County's  Human 
Services  Department 


I  STU 


enough  to  make  everybody  mad.”  With  the  system  no  longer 
on  the  agenda,  the  confidentiality  concerns  receded  below  the 
surface.  Business  went  on  as  usual. 

When  confronted  with  the  HUD  mandate  for  an  HMIS,  some 
members  of  the  CoC  advocated  waiting,  anticipating  the  gov¬ 
ernment  would  withdraw  the  request.  But  as  time  went  by  and 
HUD  stuck  to  its  guns,  the  Wake  County  CoC  developed  a  proj¬ 
ect  proposal.  The  plan  called  for  a  Web-based  application  that  all 
the  agencies  could  use.  Each  homeless  or  at-risk  person  in  the 
system  would  have  a  unique  ID  in  order  to  avoid  duplication,  and 
service  providers  at  different  agencies  would  be  able  to  access 
information  about  the  client  captured  at  other  agencies.  The 
whole  thing  would  be  hosted  by  the  vendor  (Softscape)  in  order 
to  cut  down  on  long-term  maintenance.  Wake  County’s  e-steer- 
ing  committee,  led  by  CIO  Lib  Wanner,  approved  the  project 


that  July,  agreeing  to  pay  $211,000  on  top  of  $20,000  from  the 
Human  Services  budget  and  an  $80,000  HUD  grant  and 
$111,000  from  Wake  County’s  Automation  CIP  fund.  Wanner 
says  the  approval  was  a  no-brainer;  Wake  County  received  about 
$2.6  million  from  HUD  in  2004,  and  if  an  IT  project  could  help 
preserve  that  funding  then  the  county  was  willing  to  invest. 
Wake  County  ranks  proposed  IT  projects  on  a  0  to  280  scale, 
with  projects  needing  a  122  or  higher  to  get  a  green  light.  The 
HMIS  proposal  received  a  199.6. 


Raleigh  Confidential 

it  became  clear  to  members  of  the 
CoC  that  the  HMIS  was  going  to 
happen,  old  tensions  began  to 
resurface.  “The  first  meetings  had 
a  lot  of  smart  people  with  loud 
voices  saying  there  was  no  way  to  make  this  system  safe  or 
secure,”  Galloway  says.  Client  confidentiality  was  the  biggest 
issue.  The  agencies  collect  all  sorts  of  private  information, 
including  criminal  records,  history  of  drug  use  and  domestic 
violence,  and  HIV  status.  Many  were  concerned  that  if  the 
records  were  available  online,  unauthorized  users  such  as  law 
enforcement,  county  officials  and  agency  staff  who  didn’t  need 
to  know  the  information  would  be  able  to  gain  access  to  it. 
“There  was  a  lot  of  suspicion  of  the  people  who  were  strongly 
for  [the  HMIS],”  says  Galloway.  A  visit  from  a  HUD  official 
sent  to  explain  the  benefits  of  an  HMIS  didn’t  help.  Some  of  the 
CoC  members  were  experienced  computer  users,  but  others 
had  never  touched  a  keyboard  or  used  the  Internet.  The  HUD 
representative  tried  to  explain  that  an  HMIS  system  would 
have  built-in  security  that  would  ensure  that  only  authorized 
users  could  view  client  records,  but  he  came  off  like  a  com¬ 
puter  nerd  who  didn’t  suffer  fools  lightly.  “It  was  like  raising  a 
red  flag  in  front  of  a  bunch  of  bulls,”  says  Galloway.  The  domes¬ 
tic  violence  prevention  group  was  so  frustrated  that  it  actu¬ 
ally  left  the  CoC,  forfeiting  access  to  federal  funding  from  HUD 
in  the  process. 

By  March  2004,  the  situation  was  desperate.  Realizing  that 
the  project  was  on  the  brink  of  collapse,  Stratton,  Human  Ser¬ 
vices’  IT  manager,  decided  to  hire  a  project  manager.  Because 
of  the  growing  sentiment  against  the  county,  Stratton  wanted 
to  bring  in  someone  independent,  outside  the  county.  He  settled 
on  Phil  Conen,  an  independent  IT  consultant  with  a  British 
accent  that  seems  hopelessly  out  of  place  in  North  Carolina. 

At  the  first  CoC  meeting,  Conen  just  listened.  The  frustration 
was  palpable.  Conen  announced  that  he  was  going  to  hold  a 
meeting  just  to  discuss  confidentiality  issues  and  asked  each 
agency  to  send  a  representative.  Twenty  people  showed  up. 
During  the  four-hour  meeting,  Conen  listened  to  people’s  con¬ 
cerns  and  translated  computer  security  terms  like  permission- 
based  access  into  plain  English.  Conen  told  the  audience  that  the 
computer  stores  two  pieces  of  information— who  you  are  and 
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_THE  INVASION 


_DAY  10:  I. . .am. . .losing. . .my. . .mind.  Too 
many  servers.  Too  many  operating  systems. 
Too  many  databases.  Nothing’s  integrated. 


Collaboration 


The  Keys  to 
Collaboration 


«  \  Bring  out  the  skeletons  in  the  closet.  Collaboration  projects  don’t 
fail  becausethe  technology  supporting  them  isn’t  good  enough. 

To  the  contrary,  the  technology  is  almost  always  the  easy  part.  Organiza¬ 
tions  may  appear  to  have  good  relationships  on  the  surface,  but  when 
they  begin  to  share  information,  whatever  lingering  tension  exists 
among  them  will  come  out.  Everyone’s  first  instinct  will  be  to  blame  the 
system  rather  than  confront  the  source  of  the  tension  head  on.  CIOs  and 
their  project  managers  need  to  draw  these  issues  out  and  address  them 
head  on. 

n  \  Design  the  system  around  the  group’s  needs.  This  is  a  bigger 
M  version  of  the  ERP  problem,  where  users  resist  changing  their 
business  processes  to  fit  a  system.  Whereas  a  CIO  (or  at  least  the 
company)  can  force  an  employee  to  use  a  system  or  follow  a  method, 
no  organization  can  force  another  to  do  so  if  a  collaboration  project  is 
truly  one  of  equals.  By  taking  the  time  up  front  to  understand  each 
organization’s  business  processes  and  building  a  new,  collaborative 
process  that  retains  the  parts  that  each  partner  feels  are  most  impor¬ 
tant,  CIOs  increase  the  possibility  that  organizations  will  actually  use 
the  new  system. 

n  \  Make  every  party  feel  important.  If  multiple  parties  are  going  to 
^  #  collaborate,  it  is  important  that  no  one  group  take  over— even  if 
it  is  by  far  the  biggest  or  is  footing  most  of  the  bill.  Participants  will  drop 
out  of  the  project  if  they  begin  to  feel  that  it  is  serving  one  group’s  needs 
ahead  of  others.  Small  steps  can  help  ease  these  feelings;  consider  hir¬ 
ing  an  independent  project  manager  and  spreading  the  meetings  across 
all  of  the  partners’ offices.  -B.W. 


what  you  are  allowed  to  do— and  that  the  CoC 
could  set  whatever  parameters  it  wanted  for 
individual  access  to  client  information.  At  the 
end  of  the  meeting  Conen  suggested  that  each 
agency  make  a  list  of  all  the  types  of  information 
they  thought  should  be  considered  confiden¬ 
tial,  and  he  said  that  he  would  take  the  list  to  the 
vendor  to  ensure  that  every  concern  was  met. 

Conen  broke  the  information  he  received  into 
11  comprehensive  categories,  such  as  health, 
mental  health,  substance  abuse  history,  job  sta¬ 
tus  and  education.  Softscape  in  turn  designed 
the  system  so  that  information  captured  in  each 
of  these  categories  was  a  separate  data  element 
that  could  either  be  shared  or  not  shared  inde¬ 
pendently  from  the  other  10  elements.  A  coun¬ 
selor  at  the  agency  the  homeless  person  first 
visits  captures  all  the  information  on  an  elec¬ 
tronic  intake  form,  but  then  the  client— the 
homeless  person— decides  which  information 
to  share  with  which  agency.  For  example,  some¬ 
one  who  didn’t  finish  high  school  could  elect  to 
share  education  information  with  a  GED  pro¬ 
gram,  yet  keep  their  medical  history  private;  all 
he  would  have  to  do  is  click  the  boxes  next  to  the 
data  he  wants  to  share  and  the  program  with 
which  to  share  it.  The  same  person  could  choose 
not  to  share  education  information  with  any 
other  agency.  All  the  data  in  the  system  could 
also  be  stripped  of  identifiable  information  and 
used  by  organizations  to  run  reports  or  spot 
trends,  preserving  one  of  the  key  benefits  of  the 
shared  system. 

In  order  to  further  reassure  the  CoC  mem¬ 
bers,  both  Wake  County  and  Softscape  signed  a 
contract  promising  that  unauthorized  users  would  not  be  able  to 
access  identifiable  data.  The  CoC  finally  had  a  confidentiality 
model  it  could  work  with. 

Over  the  next  28  days  Conen  held  33  meetings  with  CoC  mem¬ 
bers  on  many  other  topics  ranging  from  case  management  to 
shelter  intake.  The  meetings  were  held  at  different  agencies— a 
couple  meetings  took  place  in  an  affordable  housing  developer’s 
garage— in  order  to  further  establish  that  this  was  a  CoC  project. 
It  also  allowed  Conen  to  make  a  personal  connection  with  the 
agency  staff  and  clients,  and  permitted  members  of  the  CoC  to  see 
how  their  peers  worked  before  they  started  collaborating 
through  the  system.  Whenever  Conen  introduced  a  topic  area,  he 
would  work  with  the  group  to  develop  a  common  definition  for 
the  term  in  question  and  use  that  definition  going  forward.  As 
with  confidentiality,  he  let  the  group  develop  the  requirements 
and  made  the  vendor  redesign  the  system  accordingly.  The 
HMIS  contract  included  time  for  design  revisions,  so  the  vendor 
was  willing  to  make  the  changes  without  charging  more. 


The  Road  to  User  Friendly 

the  outskirts  of  Raleigh,  a  con¬ 
verted  warehouse  serves  as  the 
South  Wilmington  Street  Center, 
a  men’s  shelter  that  helped  1,895 
men  in  2004.  It  sits  across  six 
lanes  of  traffic  from  an  adult  bookstore.  Homeless  people  start  to 
congregate  outside  the  shelter  around  noon.  Doors  open  at  four. 
Workers  have  to  check  in  and  assign  beds  to  up  to  234  homeless 
people  each  evening— more  when  the  temperature  drops  below 
freezing.  On  those  nights,  meeting  rooms  and  the  cafeteria  are 
converted  into  emergency  dorms  using  mats. 

Carson  Dean,  director  of  the  center  and  chair  of  the  CoC’s 
HMIS  subcommittee,  told  Conen  that  the  check-in  process  had 
to  be  fast,  and  Softscape’s  developers  came  up  with  something 
they  called  quick  check-in,  which  took  about  30  seconds.  It  was¬ 
n’t  fast  enough.  The  rhen  in  line  are  easily  agitated.  The  staff 
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„DAY  39:  I  came  in  today  and  found  them  invading 
the  snack  room.  I  thought  I’d  gone  insane,  but 
Dwayne  sees  them,  too. 


_DAY  40:  The  answer.  An  iSeries  system.  A  single 
integrated  solution  —  server,  storage,  software 
and  security.  It  runs  multiple  operating  systems. 
It’s  one  of  a  kind.  Everything’s  simple. 

_DAY  41:  I  wonder  how  many  other  I.T.  guys  are 
out  there,  trapped  by  their  own  infrastructure? 

. . . Oh,  the  humanity. 


Collaboration 


checking  them  in  also  has  to  confiscate  drinks,  work  tools 
and  sometimes  weapons,  and  explain  why  they  can’t  hand 
out  extra  laundry  tokens.  Quick  check-in  using  the  system 
took  hours  and  the  software  itself  was  difficult  to  maneuver. 
“It  took  four  or  five  screens,”  says  Dean.  “We  needed  some¬ 
thing  like  two  screens.” 

Conen  decided  to  bring  the  Softscape  developers  to  the  shel¬ 
ter  to  watch  the  check-in.  “It  was  eye-opening,”  says  Doug 
Wright,  Softscape’s  VP  of  professional  services.  His  team 
redesigned  the  system  so  that  it  took  only  two  steps:  Enter  the 
name,  click  on  a  bed  number.  Pop-up  alerts  notify  a  worker  if 
there  is  new  information  about  the  client,  if  he  has  mail  or  if  he 
was  involved  in  a  violent  episode  the  previous  night. 

The  HMIS  has  been  in  place  for  more  than  a  year  now,  and 
members  of  the  CoC  say  that  it  has  not  only  saved  them  time  and 
money  but  has  improved  the  level  of  care  that  they  provide. 
Most  obviously,  the  system  has  helped  Wake  County  retain  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  in  annual  HUD  grants  that  it  may  otherwise 
have  lost.  The  HMIS  also  generates  reports  in  seconds  that  would 


wouldn’t  have  seen  it  otherwise.” 

Bringing  area  hospitals  onboard  with  the  HMIS  will  also  help 
reduce  the  cost  to  care  for  the  county’s  homeless.  Hospitals  don’t 
like  to  discharge  people  who  don’t  have  anywhere  to  go,  so  the 
homeless  often  end  up  spending  more  nights  in  public  hospitals 
than  their  condition  warrants,  and  hospitals  charge  the  county 
for  that  free  care.  When  the  hospital  comes  online  with  the 
HMIS,  it  will  be  able  to  reserve  a  shelter  bed  for  a  patient  and  dis¬ 
charge  him  more  promptly  to  the  shelter.  (A  night  at  Dorothea 
Dix  Hospital  costs  the  county  $594,  compared  with  $23  a  night 
at  the  South  Wilmington  Street  Center.) 

There  are  still  issues  to  resolve.  The  domestic  violence  agency 
has  not  rejoined  the  CoC.  And  no  one  has  figured  out  a  model 
that  will  allow  runaway  minors  to  legally  consent  to  sharing 
their  personal  data,  since  they  can’t  get  parental  permission. 
And  there  remain  a  handful  of  agencies  in  the  Wake  County 
CoC  that  do  not  use  the  system. 

The  CoC  also  put  off  resolving  one  big  issue:  who  pays  for  the 
HMIS.  The  county  and  the  CoC  were  happy  to  foot  the  initial  bill. 


There  are  still  issues  to  resolve.  No  one  has  figured 
out  a  model  that  will  allow  runaway  minors  to  legally 
consent  to  sharing  their  personal  data,  since  they  can't 

get  parental  permission. 


take  individuals  up  to  40  hours  to  prepare  previously.  This  in 
turn  allows  users  to  spot  trends. 

At  PLM  Families  Together,  for  instance,  Galloway  was  able 
to  generate  reports  showing  that  while  95  percent  of  the  women 
who  stay  with  his  program  for  at  least  four  months  stay  sober 
and  eventually  attain  permanent  housing,  that  rate  dropped 
precipitously  for  women  who  have  a  child  returned  to  them 
from  protective  custody.  The  mother  may  have  had  a  substance 
abuse  problem  that  caused  the  child  to  be  taken  away,  Galloway 
explains.  After  several  months  in  the  program,  once  the  mother 
has  sobered  up  and  stayed  clean,  the  state  may  decide  to  return 
custody  of  the  child  to  the  mother.  But  that  can  cause  other 
problems,  particularly  in  families  where  an  older  child  was 
taken  into  custody  and  the  mother  gave  birth  to  another  child 
when  she  was  clean. 

“When  the  older  child  sees  how  much  better  off  the  younger 
one  is,  he  blames  mom,  and  the  whole  family  decompensates 
[falls  apart],”  says  Galloway.  Based  on 
the  information  from  the  HMIS,  the 
organization  changed  its  policy  and  no 
longer  allows  reunions  unless  the  fam¬ 
ily  has  attained  permanent  housing  or 
passes  a  more  careful  screening.  “The 
HMIS  pinpointed  this,”  he  says.  “We 


while  making  it  clear  that  the  agencies  that  use  the  system  would 
ultimately  be  responsible  for  its  maintenance  and  user  fees.  In 
September  the  CoC  voted  unanimously  to  incorporate  as  its  own 
entity,  which  will  allow  it  to  make  payments  and  accept  dona¬ 
tions  directly.  “Six  months  ago  everyone  thought  [the  HMIS] 
was  a  ridiculous  idea,”  says  Galloway.  But  the  HMIS  has  brought 
them  closer  together.  Members  of  the  CoC  also  say  that  the  data 
they  can  derive  from  the  HMIS— and  the  benchmarks  and  met¬ 
rics  that  it  will  provide— will  help  attract  private-sector  donors 
who  can  now  make  contributions  to  a  central  organization. 

In  the  meantime,  Wake  County  has  become  a  model  for  other 
CoCs  implementing  an  HMIS.  In  New  York  City,  Department  of 
Homeless  Services  CIO  Dilip  Kulkarni  says  that  his  CoC— by  far 
the  largest  in  the  country— looked  at  Wake  County’s  HMIS 
before  beginning  its  own  project  this  year.  And  incidentally, 
the  HMIS  has  helped  the  CoC  get  a  better  sense  of  its  homeless 
problem.  Between  October  2004  and  September  2005  the  sys¬ 
tem  processed  4,100  unique  homeless 
and  at-risk  individuals,  nearly  four 
times  the  number  in  last  year’s  one- 
night  count.  BE! 


Senior  Writer  Ben  Worthen  can  be  reached 
at  bworthen@cio.com. 


Working  Together 


To  find  out  more  about  how  to  collaborate  on 
complicated  projects,  read  A  TRAVEL  GUIDE 
TO  COLLABORATION  in  the  online  version  of 
this  story  at  www.cio.com/120105. 
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i  have  control,  i  have  an  IBM  eServer ™  iSeries ™  system. 


i  control  complexity.  The  iSeries  is  an  all-in-one  system  - 
server,  storage,  software  and  security. 

i  control  costs.  Running  multiple  operating  systems*  from  a 
single  iSeries  helps  reduce  costs  and  management  needs. 


i  control  security.  Its  virus-resistant  platform  and  extraordinary 
security  help  reduce  downtime  so  you  can  sleep  at  night. 

i  control  reliability.  The  legendary  reliability  of  the  iSeries 
helps  keep  you  up  and  running.  So  you  can  focus  on  your 
business,  not  your  I.T. 

i  control  my  business.  IBM  Systems  -  a  range  of  innovative 
servers  and  storage,  like  the  iSeries  -  are  designed  for  simplicity. 


IBM.COM/TAKEBACKCONTROL/iSERIES 


"IBM  eServer  iSeries  servers  run  multiple  operating  systems  and  applications  concurrently  -  including  IBM  i5/OS,  Linux,  Microsoft  Windows  (via  an  IXAor  IXS),  Java,  WebSphere  and  Lotus  Domino.  The 
latest-generation  iSeries  servers  can  run  the  IBM  AIX  5L  operating  system.  Linux,  Microsoft  Windows  and  AIX  5L  operating  systems  must  be  purchased  separately.  IBM,  AIX  5L,  eServer,  Domino,  iSeries, 
i5/OS,  Lotus,  Take  Back  Control  and  WebSphere  are  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  of  International  Business  Machines  Corporation  in  the  United  States  and/or  other  countries.  Linux  is  a  trademark 
of  Linus  Torvalds  in  the  United  States,  other  countries,  or  both.  Microsoft  and  Windows  are  trademarks  of  Microsoft  Corporation  in  the  United  States,  other  countries,  or  both.  Java  is  a  trademark  of  Sun 
Microsystems,  Inc.  in  the  United  States,  other  countries,  or  both.  Other  company,  product  and  service  names  may  be  trademarks  or  service  marks  of  others.  ©2005  IBM  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved. 


Portfolio  Management 


Smart  companies 
are  moving  into 
enterprise  portfolio 
management,  a 
more  sophisticated 
approach  to  an  old 
process.  Retail  giant 
Lowe’s  is  using  EPM 
to  make  decisions  on 
everything  from  staff 
management  to 
store  openings. 


BY  CINDY  WAXER 


EPM  helped  Lowe’s  CIO 
Steve  Stone  evaluate  | 
~V  the  potential  for 

expanding  into  Canada. 


Steve 


Reader  ROI 

::  How  portfolio  management  has  evolved 

::  How  Lowe’s  is  using  EPM  to  ensure  that 
IT  is  aligned  with  business  strategies 

::  How  Lowe’s  is  beginning  to  use  EPM  to 
make  business  decisions  as  well  as  IT 
decisions 


When  Lowe’s  developed  a  new  cobranded  credit  card  offering  for  its  customers,  CIO 
Steve  Stone  knew  the  project  would  call  for  a  reconfiguration  of  the  company’s  payment 
acceptance  and  processing  systems.  Not  as  obvious  was  where  Lowe’s  would  find  the 
necessary  internal  manpower  and  skills  to  complete  the  project.  That  is,  until  Stone 
turned  to  Lowe’s  enterprise  portfolio  management  (EPM)  system  for  answers.  By  pro¬ 
viding  a  company  wide  view  of  the  company’s  IT  activities,  EPM  helped  Stone  identify 
the  necessary  resources  in  other  business  units  and  reallocate  them  to  support  the 
North  Carolina-based  retail  giant’s  new  credit  card  program. 
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EXPERTISE  ^  Q  M 

APPLICATIONS 

SERVICE 

The  largest  and  fastest 

Our  people  and  partners 

The  broadest  and  deepest 

24/7  enterprise-grade 

national  wireless  data  network. 

make  wireless  work  for 

portfolio  of  wireless 

support.  And  a  service 

The  largest  U.S.  provider  on 
the  global  standard. 

more  businesses  than  any 
other  wireless  carrier. 

business  solutions. 

staff  dedicated  solely 
to  business  people. 

right  now 


keeps  adidas' 
running  at  full  speed. 


Only  Cingular  gives  adidas 
sales  representatives  instant 
access  to  account  histories 
and  customer  data.  Thanks  to 
Cingular's  ALLOVER™  network, 
the  largest  digital  voice  and 
data  network  in  America, 
adidas  field  representatives 
can  check  inventory,  place 
online  orders,  and  send  data  securely  from  almost  anywhere 
in  the  country.  The  result?  Increased  sales  and  decreased 
marketing  costs.  In  the  race  to  become  the  global  sporting 
goods  leader,  Cingular  gives  adidas  the  competitive  edge. 


CINGULAR  MAKES  BUSINESS  RUN  BETTER 


X  cingular 

raising  the  barr.iill 


Find  out  how  Cingular  can  make  your  business  run  better: 

Call  1-866-4CWS-B2B  Call  your  account  representative  Click  cingular.com/businessleader 


Cingular’s  ALLOVER™  data  network  covers  over  250  million  people  and  is  growing.  Coverage  is  not  available  in  all  areas.  Global  coverage  based  on  coverage  in  174  countries.  Fastest  claim  compares 
Cingular's  measured  speed  of  its  EDGE  network  to  other  carriers’  speed  claims  for  their  national  data  networks.  All  marks  property  of  their  respective  owners.  ©2005  Cingular  Wireless.  All  rights  reserved. 
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The  Misuse  of  Portfolio  Management 

While  Lowe’s  is  still  in  the  process  of  fully  realizing  EPM’s  full 
potential,  the  company  is  still  a  step  ahead  of  many  of  today’s 
portfolio  management  users,  according  to  analysts  who  track 
the  systems.  Although  U.S.  IT  spending  is  expected  to  grow 
7  percent  this  year,  Info-Tech  Research  Group  says  95  percent 
of  IT  groups  are  not  delivering  some  projects  on  time  or  to  the 
full  satisfaction  of  business  executives.  Many  companies  have 
not  even  taken  the  first  step  in  making  the  most  of  portfolio 
management;  instead  they  continue  to  keep  track  of  ongoing 
projects  with  Excel  spreadsheets— an  outdated  tool  that  does¬ 
n’t  allow  for  frequent  updates  or  collaborative  input. 

Then  there  are  those  that  continue  to  view  portfolio  man¬ 
agement  as  a  static  inventory  of  approved  projects.  Rather  than 
giving  careful  consideration  to  the  impact  of  technological  and 
corporate  fluctuations,  these  companies  simply  regard  portfo¬ 
lio  management  as  a  onetime-only  prioritization  strategy.  “If 
you  look  at  older  approaches  to  portfolio  management,  almost 
all  of  them  stopped  once  projects  were  either  funded  or  com¬ 
pleted.  To  me,  that  was  always  absurd,”  says  Robert  Handler, 
a  research  vice  president  at  Gartner  and  coauthor  of  IT  Portfo¬ 
lio  Management  Step-by-Step:  Unlocking  the  Business  Value  of 


Humble  Beginnings 

Although  determined  to  take  EPM  that  extra  step,  Lowe’s  ini¬ 
tial  foray  into  portfolio  management  was  nothing  out  of  the 
ordinary.  Anxious  to  revamp  Lowe’s  approach  to  IT  planning 
and  tracking  and  derive  greater  business  value  from  its  IT 
endeavors,  Stone  turned  to  portfolio  management  in  July  2001. 
By  managing  IT  endeavors  in  the  same  way  a  stockholder  over¬ 
sees  financial  investments,  Stone  hoped  to  gain  visibility  into 
a  murky  IT  project  pipeline  and  achieve  a  holistic  view  of  the 
company’s  technological  initiatives. 

For  months.  Stone  and  Stephen  Boerst,  Lowe’s  manager  of  IT 
strategy  and  planning,  carefully  documented  commitments, 
time  lines  and  resource  demands  of  every  IT  project  in  the 
works,  from  enterprisewide  rollouts  to  routine  hardware 
upgrades.  Following  this,  they  divided  projects  into  five  cate¬ 
gories:  mandatory,  maintenance,  enhancements,  growth  and 
innovation.  Within  each  category,  projects  were  prioritized 
based  on  criteria  such  as  ROI,  risk  and  resource  requirements. 
Once  prioritized,  Stone  and  Boerst  set  benchmarks  to  measure 
the  progress  of  each  project  throughout  its  lifecycle. 

While  creating  a  project  inventory  was  a  tactical  first  step, 
Stone  knew  that  it  wouldn’t  be  enough  to  truly  align  IT  initiatives 
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LOWE’S 

Headquarters:  Mooresville,  N.C. 
2004  sales:  $36.5  billion 
Employees:  more  than  175,000 
Stores:  1,125 

IT  executive:  Steve  Stone,  CIO 


Using  portfolio  management  to  get  a  better  handle 
on  resources  such  as  human  capital  may  seem  ambi¬ 
tious,  but  it’s  all  part  of  Lowe’s  plan  to 
push  the  envelope  on  this  mature,  but 
still  somewhat  underutilized,  technology. 

Rather  than  simply  using  portfolio  man¬ 
agement  to  prioritize  IT  initiatives  as 
many  companies  do,  Lowe’s  is  leverag¬ 
ing  EPM  to  perform  business-critical 
tasks  including  anticipating  labor  short¬ 
ages,  planning  operations  expansions 
into  Canada  and  gauging  the  effect  of 
new  systems  such  as  self-checkout  programs  on  how 
IT  adds  value  to  the  business.  Unlike  earlier  ver¬ 
sions,  which  merely  aggregated  IT  projects,  today’s 
EPM  solutions  are  enabling  businesses  such  as 
Lowe’s  to  make  both  IT  and  non-IT  decisions  in 
accordance  with  a  company’s  operating  model, 
strategic  direction  and  growth  potential. 

“What  EPM  allowed  us  to  do  with  regards  to 
[expanding  store  operations  into]  Canada  is  to 
understand  what  activities  we  had  and  where  our 
resources  would  be  available,”  Stone  says.  “EPM 
allows  us  to  comparatively  look  at  the  value  of  IT 
efforts  and  to  look  at  resource  loads  to  better  under¬ 
stand  when  we  can  execute  a  project.  It  allows  us  to  be  more 
flexible  to  the  business  than  we’ve  ever  been  before,  and  that’s 
something  that’s  hugely  valuable  to  us.” 


Technology.  Handler  says  contingencies  such  as  unanticipated 
maintenance  costs  and  repairs  can  have  a  tremendous  impact 
on  a  project’s  expected  ROI. 
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ENTERPRISE  ARCHITECTURE  I  CONTENT  MANAGEMENT  SOLUTIONS  I  PORTAL  DEVELOPMENT  I  BUSINESS  CONSULTING  I  USER  EXPERIENCE  ENGINEERING 


ARE  YOUR  BUSINESS  SOLUTIONS  INTEGRATING  THE  WAY  YOU  EXPECTED? 


Professions I  Consulting  I  Cal  Amp  We  don’t  pull  a  solution  off  the  shelf  and  hope  it  fits. 
We  take  a  fresh  look  at  every  available  strategy,  technology  platform,  and  enterprise  architecture  before 
work  begins.  Offering  expertise  in  multiple  platforms  from  .NET™  to  J2EE™  as  well  as  emerging  frame¬ 
works  such  as  Spring  and  Hibernate®,  we  develop  solutions  that  are  optimized  for  your  requirements. 
Whether  you’re  finding  yourself  in  need  of  a  mid-course  correction,  or  starting  a  new  project,  CalAmp’s 
inventive  and  objective  approach  to  problem  solving  and  solid  execution  will  deliver  a  cost-effective 


customized  solution,  giving  you  and  your  business  the  competitive  advantage. 
To  learn  more,  visit  http://consulting.calamp.com  or  call  us  at  858-947-1400. 


PROFESSIONAL  CONSULTING  I  DESIGN  AND  DEVELOPMENT  I  SOFTWARE  PRODUCTS  SOLUTIONS  DIVISION 


J2EE  is  a  trademark  or  registered  trademark  of  Sun  Microsystems,  Inc.  in  the  U.S.  and/or  other  countries.  .NET  is  a  trademark  or  registered  trademark  of  Microsoft  Corporation  in  the  U.S.  and/or  other  countries. 
Hibernate  is  a  registered  trademark  of  JBoss,  Inc.  in  the  U.S.  and/or  other  countries. 


Portfolio  Management 


with  Lowe’s  ever-evolving  corporate  strategy.  After  all,  prior  to 
portfolio  management,  many  of  Lowe’s  funding  decisions  were 
based  on  superficial  factors  such  as  a  presenter’s  persistence  or 
PowerPoint  expertise.  “The  quality  of  the  presentation  drove 
whether  the  project  was  accepted  or  not.  So  someone  could  do  a 
great  job  presenting  an  awful  project  and  it  would  get  approved,” 
says  Stone,  adding  that  presentations  were  delivered  only  once 
a  year  as  part  of  the  company’s  budgeting  process. 

Stone  also  recognized  that  inching  toward  EPM  meant  no 
longer  leaving  it  up  to  IT  personnel— each  acting  on  behalf  of 
a  particular  department— to  vie  for  the  allocation  of  corporate 
resources  and  funds.  To  bring  about  these  significant  changes 
in  Lowe’s  operational  procedures.  Stone  established  two  groups 
in  late  2001:  the  Business  Solutions  Group  (BSG)  and  an  IT 
steering  committee. 


ment.  The  BSG  member  then  works  with  the  department  head  to 
build  a  strong  business  case  and  financial  justification  for  the 
proposed  investment.  The  business  sponsor  then  takes  the  busi¬ 
ness  case  to  the  IT  steering  committee  for  final  approval. 

Lowe’s  IT  steering  committee  includes  Lowe’s  chief  execu¬ 
tive  officer,  Robert  Niblock,  Stone  and  six  other  C-level  execu¬ 
tives.  The  committee  meets  every  two  months  to  review 
detailed  project  proposals.  Decisions  as  to  whether  a  project 
should  be  subsidized,  scrapped  or  simply  placed  on  standby 
are  based  on  set  criteria  including  a  project’s  potential  ROI,  its 
alignment  with  corporate  objectives,  impact  on  internal 
processes  and  potential  risks.  Following  each  presentation,  the 
IT  steering  committee  votes  on  whether  a  project  should  be 
approved.  Currently,  approximately  85  percent  of  Lowe’s  pro¬ 
posed  initiatives  fail  to  receive  committee  approval. 


LOWE’S  IS  LEVERAGING  enterprise  portfolio  management  to  perform  business-critical 
tasks,  includinganticipating  labor  shortages,  expanding  store  operations  into  Canada 
and  gaugingthe  effect  of  systems  on  the  company’s  bottom  line. 


The  Next  Step 

Today,  the  BSG  is  made  up  of  85  staffers  boasting  a  combination 
of  project  management  skills,  an  in-depth  knowledge  of  business 
processes  and  a  keen  understanding  of  technology  and  its  impact 
on  the  bottom  line.  BSG  members,  most  of  whom  are  IT  program 
and  project  managers,  support  all  areas  of  Lowe’s  business,  from 
store  operations  to  human  resources.  They  work  closely  with 
department  heads  to  align  projects  with  business  objectives  and 
to  measure  the  impact  a  project  may  have 
on  the  company’s  ability  to  carry  out  other 
business  initiatives.  For  example,  if  the  HR 
division  wants  a  new  payroll  system,  it’s 
up  to  a  BSG  member  to  evaluate  such  a 
system’s  drain  on  IT  resources,  cost 
requirements  and  impact  on  related  busi¬ 
ness  processes  such  as  benefits  enroll- 


Using  Pacific  Edge’s  portfolio  management  software,  Lowe’s 
now  generates  three  portfolio  status  reports  on  a  weekly  basis. 
The  first  is  a  summary  report  that  color-codes  the  state  of  Lowe’s 
IT  projects.  Progress  is  measured  by  whether  a  project  is  within 
budget,  on  schedule  and  in  keeping  with  its  intended  scope. 
While  the  first  report  offers  a  comprehensive  snapshot  of  proj¬ 
ect  performance,  Lowe’s  second  report  outlines  a  project’s  deliv¬ 
ery  schedule  with  detailed  explanations  for  changes  in  delivery 

dates  and  analyses  of  how  these  changes 
might  affect  other  processes  or  projects. 
Information  is  based  on  regular  status 
updates  provided  by  the  company’s  pro¬ 
gram  and  project  managers.  But  it’s  the 
third  report  that  delivers  the  greatest 
impact  on  Lowe’s  internal  operations  by 
measuring  resource  loads  across  the 


Tell  Us  Your  Story 


Does  your  company  manage  IT  as  a  portfolio? 
Have  you  moved  on  to  enterprise  portfolio 
management?  To  share  your  experiences, 
go  to  the  online  version  of  this  story  at 

www.cio.com/120105  to  ADD  A  COMMENT. 
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entire  company’s  IT  portfolio.  For  instance,  with  a  single  key¬ 
stroke,  Stone  can  discover  the  funds,  as  well  as  the  number  of 
hours  and  employees,  currently  dedicated  to  a  single  IT  project. 

Taking  Stock 

This  application  of  EPM  is  beginning  to  have  a  significant  effect 
on  enterprise-oriented  activities  such  as  resource  management. 
Two  years  ago,  Lowe’s  decided  to  make  sweeping  and  imme¬ 
diate  changes  to  the  company’s  corporate  credit  program.  Any 
program  overhaul  is  likely  to  create  ripples  across  the  enter¬ 
prise  but  previously,  it  would  have  been  next-to-impossible  to 
pinpoint  those  areas  that  might  be  affected  in  the  process.  With 
the  help  of  Lowe’s  resource  load  report,  however.  Stone  was 
able  to  identify  a  financial  enterprise  resource  planning  pro¬ 
gram  and  two  point-of-sale  initiatives  that  were  delivering  less 
value  to  the  corporation  than  was  promised  by  the  reconfig¬ 
ured  credit  program.  As  a  result,  Stone  pulled  resources  from 
these  lower-priority  initiatives  and  reallocated  them  to  help 
with  the  retooling  of  the  company’s  payment  acceptance  and 
processing  systems. 

Lowe’s  also  uses  its  EPM  system  to  assign  job  descriptions 


But  Lowe’s  is  using  EPM  to  drive  deeper  into  the  enterprise 
and  to  predict  the  need  for  non-IT  workers  as  well.  The  com¬ 
pany  has  started  to  keep  track  of  its  business  process  experts— 
employees  that  mostly  reside  outside  of  the  IT  department  but 
are  conversant  in  technological  issues  and  whose  role  it  is  to 
oversee  new  project  launches.  By  incorporating  business  staff 
into  its  portfolio  of  assets,  Lowe’s  can  determine  if  the  com¬ 
pany  has  the  necessary  personnel  in  place  to  handle  upcoming 
projects. 

Beyond  IT  Assets 

Lowe’s  is  using  EPM  to  make  non-IT  decisions  that  hold  seri¬ 
ous  implications  for  the  company’s  growth  and  survival.  Take, 
for  example,  recently  announced  plans  to  open  six  to  10  stores 
in  the  Toronto  market  in  2007.  “Portfolio  management  and  the 
concepts  around  portfolio  management  helped  us  in  deter¬ 
mining  if  it’s  right  for  us  to  look  at  a  Canadian  expansion,” 
says  Stone.  Long-term  plans  include  the  potential  for  as  many 
as  100  Lowe’s  stores  in  Canada. 

By  providing  a  holistic  view  of  the  company’s  IT  projects, 
Stone  says  Lowe’s  was  able  to  measure  an  expansion’s  impact 


FOR  ALL  THE  BENEFITS  OF  PORTFOLIO  MANAGEMENT,  companies  shouldn’t  expect 
to  glean  immediate  results  from  it.  In  fact,  experts  suggest  that  it  can  take  as  long  as  five 
years  to  recognize  real  business  value. 


and  skill  sets  to  specific  projects.  By  tracking  the  availability  of 
internal  skill  sets  and  matching  human  capital  requirements  to 
new  IT  initiatives,  Stone  believes  that  by  early  2006,  the  com¬ 
pany  will  be  able  to  forecast  what  particular  IT  skills  are 
needed  to  complete  a  project  and  whether  those  skills  are  rep¬ 
resented  in  the  company’s  current  IT  talent  pool,  thereby  driv¬ 
ing  hiring  initiatives.  “If  we  can  understand  a  quarter  or  two  in 
advance  which  roles  we’re  in  demand  of,  we  can  either  hire 
internally  or  go  to  the  external  markets  for  those  particular 
roles,”  says  Boerst. 


on  available  resources.  After  all,  penetrating  the  northern  bor¬ 
der  means  dedicating  personnel  to  the  processing  of  multiple 
currencies,  the  introduction  of  new  merchant  programs,  the 
deployment  of  back-office  systems  and  cross-border  mer¬ 
chandising  projects.  Because  upgrading  systems  for  multilan¬ 
guage  and  multicurrency  functionality  demands  the  assistance 
of  internal  subject  matter  experts,  Lowe’s  ran  various  scenar¬ 
ios  through  its  EPM  system  to  determine  a  manageable  growth 
rate  for  expansion.  In  the  end,  the  EPM  solution  illustrated 
that  internal  experts  would  be  a  “constrained  resource”  in  the 
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coming  months— a  revelation  that  Boerst  says  served  as  a  valu¬ 
able  “reference  point”  in  planning  Canadian  store  expansion. 

EPM  also  played  an  important  role  in  setting  a  deployment 
pace  for  Lowe’s  self-checkout  initiative.  The  company  recently 
completed  a  pilot  project  in  which  Lowe’s  installed  self-check¬ 
out  lanes  in  five  of  its  stores.  Additional  plans  include  installing 
self-checkout  facilities  in  another  50  stores  by  the  end  of  the 


model  and  hosted  training  sessions  to  familiarize  employees 
with  the  company’s  new  IT  operating  model. 

Despite  all  the  hours  invested  in  change  management 
processes,  Stone  says  that  virtues  such  as  patience  and  con¬ 
sistency  eventually  helped  EPM  sell  itself  to  employees.  For 
example,  in  the  past,  IT  project  managers  would  have  to  fill 
out  paper  time  reports  on  ongoing  projects— a  painstaking 


I 


****** 


EPM  DETERMINED  THAT  the  deployment  of  self-checkout  technology  called  for  extensive 
staff  training.  As  a  result,  IT  strategy  manager  Stephen  Boerst  says  Lowe’s  “could  only  roll 
out  the  self-checkout  project  as  fast  as  store  executives  could  set  up  their  training  programs.” 


year.  To  determine  the  impact  such  an  initiative  would  have  on 
existing  resources,  Lowe’s  again  ran  various  scenarios  through 
its  EPM  system  to  determine  resource  limitations.  This  time, 
EPM  determined  that  the  deployment  of  self-checkout  tech¬ 
nology  called  for  the  extensive  training  of  in-store  staff.  As  a 
result,  Boerst  says  Lowe’s  “could  only  roll  out  the  self-checkout 
project  as  fast  as  store  executives  could  set  up  their  internal 
training  programs.” 

Culture  Shift 

For  all  the  benefits  of  portfolio  management,  companies 
shouldn’t  expect  to  glean  immediate  results  from  it.  In  fact, 
experts  suggest  that  it  can  take  as  long  as  five  years  to  reach 
the  highest  level  of  business  value.  This  is  because  one  of 
the  greatest  challenges  companies  face  is  responding  to 
employee  resistance.  To  help  drive  adoption,  Lowe’s  inte¬ 
grated  portfolio  management  metrics  into  performance 
reviews  for  the  company’s  IT  project  directors  and  vice  pres¬ 
idents.  Compiled  both  midyear  and  end-of-year,  these 
reviews  outline  which  projects  were  delivered  on  time  and  on 
budget  and  include  detailed  explanations  for  missed  targets. 

The  company  also  enlisted  the  IT  consulting  services  of 
Capgemini  in  July  2001.  For  nearly  nine  months,  a  team  of 
third-party  consultants  helped  define  Lowe’s  new  IT  operating 


process  that  has  since  been  simplified  through  the  automated 
EPM  system.  Business  executives  have  also  learned  to  appre¬ 
ciate  EPM’s  benefits.  By  gaining  greater  visibility  into  IT 
resources,  Stone  says,  executives  now  see  the  IT  resource 
through  the  enterprise  lens;  they  see  the  other  efforts  that 
are  either  under  way  or  being  planned.”  Better  equipped  to 
make  “more  informed  decisions,”  these  executives  are  now 
more  likely  to  receive  project  approval  and  obtain  the  proper 
services  from  IT. 

Lowe’s  still  has  a  long  way  to  go  before  reaping  all  it  can 
from  EPM.  Future  plans  include  tracking  the  skills  and  hours 
of  some  non-IT  employees  through  the  system  so  that  the  com¬ 
pany  can  take  a  broader  approach  to  resource  management 
and  gain  a  clearer  view  of  a  project’s  overall  ROI.  And  only 
recently  has  Lowe’s  begun  to  incorporate  recruitment  strate¬ 
gies  into  EPM  by  predicting  the  need  for  business  process 
experts  to  oversee  new  project  launches.  But  one  thing  is  for 
certain:  With  business  growing  at  a  rate  of  18  percent  per  year, 
EPM  is  Lowe’s  best  chance  for  taking  IT  and  non-IT  initia¬ 
tives  in  the  right  direction.  HE! 


Cindy  Waxer  is  a  freelance  writer  based  in  Toronto.  She  can  be  reached  at 
cwaxer@sympatico.ca.  Send  feedback  about  this  story  to  Senior  Editor 
Elana  Varon  at  evaron@cio.com. 
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TED  BY  CHERYL  ASSELIN 


How  to  Tackle  Identity 
and  Access  Management 


A  chain  is  only  as  strong  as  its 
weakest  link.  And  at  many 
companies,  when  it  comes  to 
IT  security,  the  weakest  link  is  identity 
and  access  management.  Ideally,  a  com¬ 
pany  would  have  an  automated  process 
for  doling  out  application  access— and 
for  yanking  that  access  once  an  employee 
leaves.  Employee  identities  would  be 
synchronized  across  all  systems,  and 
technologies  would  enable  companies  to 
trust  the  identities  of  suppliers,  business 
partners  and  other  outsiders  who  need 
secure  access  to  their  systems. 

But  the  reality  in  most  companies  is 
far  from  ideal:  Terminated  employees 
may  still  have  access  to  sensitive  sys¬ 
tems  for  weeks  because  the  system 
admin  never  saw  the  termination  e-mail 
from  HR.  Employees  burdened  by  hav¬ 
ing  to  remember  multiple  passwords 
write  them  on  sticky  notes  and  slip 


them  under  their  keyboards. 

CIO  Executive  Council  members  met 
in  August  to  share  advice  on  ironing  out 
policies  and  processes  for  identity-man¬ 
agement  projects,  prioritizing  their 
efforts  and  how  to  get  funding.  Here  are 
some  of  their  tips. 

Make  the  case  with  hard  and 
JL  §  soft  benefits.  Be  prepared  to 
educate  business  partners  about  iden¬ 
tity  and  access  management— what  it  is 
and  why  it  is  important.  “It’s  a  very  neb¬ 
ulous  area  to  someone  outside  IT,”  says 
Bruce  Metz,  CIO  of  Thomas  Jefferson 


Role  Call 


Find  out  who  Bruce  Metz.  CIO  of  Thomas 
Jefferson  University,  says  you  should 
have  on  your  ID-management  team  at 

www.cio.com/120105. 

cio.com 


University.  “One  challenge  is  to  have 
people  understand  what  you’re  trying  to 
do.  Then,  the  second  question  is,  ‘Why 
does  it  cost  so  much?”’ 

Members  who’ve  successfully  secured 
funds  for  their  identity-  and  access-man¬ 
agement  projects  say  the  secret  is  in  stay¬ 
ing  away  from  the  nitty-gritty  details  of 
single  sign-on,  smart  cards  and  other  ele¬ 
ments  of  security  infrastructure.  “Keep 
this  from  becoming  a  techie  exercise,” 
says  Keith  Glennan,  VP  and  CTO  at 
Northrop  Grumman.  “Anytime  you’re 
doing  something  that’s  essentially  an 
infrastructure  project,  you  have  to 
explain  clearly  what  you’re  trying  to 
accomplish  in  business  terms.” 

Glennan  made  his  case  by  showing 
that  new  ID-management  systems 
would  reduce  IT  administration  and 
help-desk  costs  (by  reducing  the  man¬ 
ual  hassles  of  resetting  passwords  and 
Continued  on  Page  108 
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"That's  idiculous.  Of  course  you 
c  trust  us.  We're  British!" 

-MARTIN  GOMBERG.  VP  AND  CTO,  A&E  TELEVISION  NETWORKS 

[Describing  a  U.K.  based  business  partner’s  objections  to  Gomberg’s  reluctance 
to  establish  a  trusted  relationship  between  their  companies'  networks] 
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I.D.  MANAGEMENT 


How  do  I  make  the  trade-off 
between  ease  of  access  to 
resources  and  user  happiness? 
Is  it  possible  to  have  a  highly 
secure  environment  without 
overburdening  users? 


Security  should  never  be  a  burden  on 
employees  or  prevent  them  from  doing  their 
jobs.  Unfortunately,  many  employees  do  not 
differentiate  between  their  machines  at 
home  and  their  machines  at  work.  Employ¬ 
ees,  who  probably  have  authority  over  writ¬ 
ing  a  check  at  home,  still  understand  and 
tolerate  the  need  for  process  and  approvals 
when  they  request  a  purchase  order  at 
work.  But  they  are  often  less  tolerant  of  the 
need  for  business  process  and  approvals  of 
their  computer  activities.  Computer  assets 
are  often  seen  as  expendable  because  the 
value  is  often  intangible. 

So  is  a  highly  secure  environment 
possible  without  being  a  burden  on  users 
or  hindering  their  ability  to  do  their  jobs? 
Absolutely!  Is  it  possible  to  have  a  highly 
secure  environment  without  the  appropriate 
business  practices  that  control  the  use  of 
your  computer  assets?  No. 

The  key  is  education:  If  users  understand 
why  security  is  important,  it’s  much  easier 
for  them  to  grasp  how  having  a  secure  envi¬ 
ronment  helps  the  company.  Make  them 
part  of  the  team  that  comes  up  with  the 
solution.  You  can’t  do  that  for  every 
employee,  but  you  can  do  an  internal  mar¬ 
keting  campaign  to  help  them  understand 
why  IT  security  is  so  important  and  what 
role  they  play  in  maintaining  security. 

-Steve  Strout,  CIO, 
Morris  Communications 
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assigning  application  access).  Security  would  improve  (no  more  sticky 
notes  with  passwords  under  the  keyboard),  and  so  would  user  pro¬ 
ductivity  (since  users  wouldn’t  have  to  repeatedly  log  in  to  multiple 
systems).  And  Glennan  points  out  a  soft  yet  exceedingly  important 
benefit:  being  better  prepared  to  enforce  compliance  with  regulations 
and  demonstrate  that  compliance  to  Sarbanes-Oxley  auditors. 


Pilot  the  processes,  not  just  the  technology.  CIOs 
J  who’ve  begun  identity-management  efforts  say  that  business- 
process  issues  present  bigger  hurdles  than  the  technology.  Steve 
Strout,  CIO  at  Morris  Communications,  advises  peers  to  walk  through 
processes  and  rules  related  to  identity  creation  and  resource  access 
before  hardening  those  processes  into  code:  Who  is  able  to  create, 
modify  and  view  employee  IDs?  What  is  the  trigger  for  giving  a  new 
employee  (or  an  employee  changing  jobs)  access  to  systems— and  for 
revoking  access  when  an  employee  leaves  or  changes  roles?  “We  spent 
a  lot  of  time  walking  through  the  logic  behind  why  we  were  doing 
things  a  certain  way,”  Strout  says.  His  project  team  (which  included 
representatives  from  HR,  IT  and  finance)  created  a  new  business 
process:  When  a  user  successfully  passes  the  company’s  mandatory 
drug  test,  it  serves  as  the  trigger  for  creating  and  then  enabling  sys¬ 
tems  access. 


A  Plan  on  customization.  To  achieve  the  full  benefits  of  ID- 
j  and  access-management  tools,  Strout  says,  most  IS  shops  will 
have  to  do  some  customization,  especially  if  they  want  to  enable  auto¬ 
mated  provisioning  and  single  sign-on  to  legacy  systems,  homegrown 
apps,  software  from  small  startup  companies  and  other  nonstandard- 
ized  systems.  “The  security  designs  aren’t  necessarily  the  same,  so  you 
just  have  to  tackle  each  one  as  they  are,”  Strout  says.  In  some  cases,  it 
may  not  be  cost-effective  to  do  automated  provisioning  to  a  nonstan- 
dardized  system,  especially  if  it  has  few  users;  it  could  make  more 
sense  simply  to  generate  an  automatic  e-mail  to  an  admin  requesting 
systems  access  and  have  the  admin  manually  fulfill  the  request. 


#  1  Protect  yourself  against  industry  consolidation.  While 
"JL  |  Strout  was  evaluating  vendors  for  his  identity-management 
initiative,  the  industry  consolidated  right  before  his  eyes.  Netegrity 
was  bought  late  last  year  by  Computer  Associates.  And  earlier  this 
year,  after  Strout  had  committed  to  buying  an  identity-management 
suite  from  Oblix,  Oblix  was  bought  by  Oracle.  “We’re  predominantly  a 
Microsoft  shop,”  Strout  says,  and  he  wonders  if  future  iterations  of  the 
Oblix  ID-management  suite  will  remain  Microsoft-friendly. 

His  strategy  for  dealing  with  the  uncertainty:  “Build  processes  in  a 
standardized  way.”  That  way,  if  he  has  to  move  to  a  new  technology, 
he’ll  minimize  the  amount  of  re-architecting  that  he  needs  to  do. 


Sari  Kalin  is  a  freelance  writer  based  in  Arlington,  Mass.  Send  comments  about  this 
story  to  casselin@cxo.com. 
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I.D.  MANAGEMENT 
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o »" NORTHROP  GRUMMAN 

A  step-wise  approach  to  identity  management 


How  do  you  launch  a  multimil  Non¬ 
dollar  identity-management 
effort  at  a  company  that  has 
129,000  employees  in  seven  business 
sectors,  spread  across  50  states  and  25 
countries?  For  defense  contractor 
Northrop  Grumman,  the  answer  is  simple: 
one  well-planned  step  at  a  time.  “We  think 
it’s  better  to  take  a  somewhat  measured 
pace  and  minimize  the  risk  of  disruption, 
rather  than  go  for  a  big  bang,”  says  Keith 
Glennan,  VP  and  CTO. 

About  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  Northrop 
Grumman  began  looking  into  identity-man¬ 
agement  systems  to  improve  security,  facil¬ 
itate  regulatory  compliance,  make  it  easier 
for  users  to  log  on  to  multiple  systems 
(without  using  multiple  passwords),  and 
reduce  the  cost  of  provisioning  and  pass- 
word-management  burden  on  IT.  Glen- 
nan'steam  ran  a  pilot  with  a  few  hundred 
users  across  the  company  in  early  2004.  In 
addition  to  automated  provisioning,  the 
pilot  also  used  smart  cards  and  linked  user 
network  log-ins  to  application  log-ins. 

The  pilot  was  successful  on  two  fronts: 

It  showed  how  identity  management 
could  make  life  easierfor  users  and  for  IT, 
and  it  highlighted  identity-related  policy 
issues  that  needed  to  be  ironed-out  before 
such  a  system  could  be  implemented 
companywide. 

“Policy  is  at  least  as  big  a  challenge  as 
the  technology,  because  you  have  to  make 
a  lot  of  decisions  about  what  rules  you’re 
trying  to  enforce,”  Glennan  says.  “It  gets 
into  cross-functional  jurisdictional  issues  in 
terms  of  who  can  create  identity,  what  is  the 
authoritative  source  of  identity  within  the 
company,  and  how  you  deal  with  outside 
people  who  need  access  to  your  systems.” 

When  the  pilot  was  completed,  a  steer¬ 
ing  committee  that  included  representa¬ 
tives  from  HR,  IT  and  security  debated 


policy  issues.  They  decided  to  make  the 
HR  system  the  authoritative  source  of 
identity  so  that  it  would  drive  the  identity- 
management  process,  including  e-mail 
provisioning.  "Effective  identity  manage¬ 
ment  requires  the  elimination  of  multiple 
points  of  identity  creation,”  Glennan  says. 


The  team  also  decided  that  Northrop 
Grumman’s  procurement  organization  will 
create  identities  for  suppliers  and  business 
partners  that  need  access  to  the  com¬ 
pany's  systems.  (In  the  future,  Northrop 
Grumman  plans  to  move  to  a  federated 
identity-management  architecture  to  ease 
the  process  of  working  with  suppliers  and 
business  partners  not  on  its  network. 

Glennan  plans  to  re-architect  directory 
services  and  to  roil  out  an  automated  pro¬ 
visioning  capability,  which  will  take  about 
18  months.  Once  the  infrastructure  is  in 
place,  he  says,  his  team  will  work  its  way 
through  Northrop  Grumman’s  entire 
application  portfolio,  prioritizing  which 
apps  should  be  linked  to  the  identity-man¬ 
agement  system  for  user  provisioning  and 
sign-on.  Apps  with  the  largest  number  of 
users  will  be  enabled  first,  and  those  with 
only  a  few  users  may  never  be  enabled. 


So-called  single  sign-on  is  not  really 
Glennan’sgoal.  “We’re  usingtheterm 
‘reduced’  sign-on  because  single  sign-on 
misses  the  point  of  linking  the  objective  to 
business  value,"  he  says.  "We're  interested 
in  single  sign-on  for  applications  that  really 
make  sense  to  have  single  sign-on,  in  terms 


of  saving  time  and  improving  security.” 

Northrop  Grumman’s  identity-manage¬ 
ment  road  map  looks  like  a  ski  slope  with 
two  parallel  tracks,  one  charting  the  rollout 
of  core  directory  services  infrastructure, 
the  other  showing  the  identity-manage¬ 
ment  policy  and  procedures  that  will  be 
enabled  by  that  infrastructure.  As  the 
tracks  wind  their  way  down  the  mountain, 
enterprise  value  increases.  The  value 
comes  from  getting  better  time  to  provi¬ 
sioning,  and  better  reporting  and  analysis 
for  audit,  compliance  and  so  on. 

Glennan  urges  CIOs  embarking  on  an 
identity-management  project  to  make  sure 
they  have  a  clear  understanding  of  how 
identity  management  will  drive  enterprise 
value  in  their  organizations.  "Once  you 
understand  that,  you  can  create  your  own 
ski-slope  diagram  that  makes  sense  in 
your  environment.”  -S.K. 
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-KEITH  GLENNAN,  VP  AND  CTO,  NORTHROP  GRUMMAN 


The  CIO  Executive  Council  is  a  professional  organization  for  CIOs  founded  by  CXO  Media.  To  learn  more  about  the  Council, 

visit  www.cioexecutivecouncil.com  or  contact  Council  General  Manager  and  CXO  Media  CIO  Mark  Hall  at  mhall@cio.com  or  508-988-6821. 
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Remote  Application  Performance 
directly  impacts  your  business. 

Does  your  infrastructure  deliver? 


\Akamai 


The  Trusted  Choice 
for  Online  Business 


CASE  STUDY 


Sm  Cathay  Pacific 

Cathay  Pacific  Airways  is  an  award-winning,  international  airline 
based  in  Hong  Kong  that  offers  scheduled  passenger  and  cargo  services 
to  destinations  around  the  world,  and  carries  almost  one  million 
passengers  every  month. 

The  Challenge:  Global  Application  Performance 

In  Hong  Kong,  our  site  downloaded  quickly,  but  outside  of  Hong  Kong, 
performance  degraded  quite  quickly,"  explains  Scott  Ohman,  Manager 
E-Business  Commercial  for  Cathay  Pacific.  The  airline  knew  that  slow  site 
performance  would  hinder  future  business  growth.  "We  realized  that 
building  out  our  infrastructure  to  address  site  performance  would  be 
astronomically  expensive.  Besides  that,  it  ultimately  wouldn't  help  us 
overcome  our  global  performance  issues,"  explains  Ohman. 

Why  Akamai 

Accelerate  Time  to  Value 

"In  the  end,  the  Akamai  solution  was  the  clear  choice.  It  came  down  to 
three  'Cs' — cost,  comfort,  and  confidence.  The  cost  was  reasonable;  we 
were  very  comfortable  with  Akamai  as  a  solution  provider  we  could  trust; 
and  we  were  quite  confident  that  Akamai  had  a  proven  solution  that 
would  be  easy  to  implement,"  says  Ohman. 

Improve  Global  Performance 

"Akamai  provides  us  with  a  complete,  cost-effective  solution  that  addresses 
our  requirements  for  improved  performance,  massive  reach  to  support 
our  worldwide  client  base,  and  an  on-demand  infrastructure  to  support 
varying  and  unpredictable  traffic  levels.  They  are  a  crucial  part  of 
our  e-business  strategy  as  our  online  presence  continues  to  grow," 
concludes  Ohman. 
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Altogether,  these  improvements 
should  lead  to  more  bookings  online 
and  proportionally  fewer  calls  to  our 
call  center,  generating  an  estimated 
savings  of  up  to  $1,500,000  annually 

— Scott  Ohman,  Manager  E-Business  Commercial, 
Cathay  Pacific  Airways,  Ltd. 

The  Akamai  Impact: 

100%  increase  in  online  bookings 
Estimated  annual  savings  of  up  to  $  1,500,000 
Significant  increase  in  agent  extranet  adoption 
65%  increase  in  traffic  without 

o 

additional  infrastructure 

65%  increase  in  global  site  performance 

Considerable  infrastructure  savings  per  year 


Confidence  in  its  online  presence 
its  infrastructure 


Download 


Grow  your  business,  not  your  infrastructure 

To  learn  how  Akamai  can  improve  the  performance  of  your  dynamic  applications 
visit  www.akamai.com/appdelivery  and  download  the  whitepaper: 

A  Comprehensive  Approach  to  Dynamic  Application  Delivery 


©2005  Akamai  Technologies,  Inc.  All  Rights  Reserved.  Akamai  and  the  Akamai  logo  are  registered  trademarks. 
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BUSINESS  TECHNOLOGY  LEADERSHIP 


There’s  No  Place 
Like  Home 

There  are  good  reasons  for  keeping  tech  jobs  in  the  United 
States,  but  you  need  to  do  more  than  click  your  ruby  slippers 


It's  time  to  do  a  bit  of  rooting  for  the  home  team. 
With  all  the  hoopla  about  tech  jobs  moving  abroad  and 
the  allure  that  global  sourcing  holds  for  chief  informa¬ 
tion  officers,  it  is  easy  to  imagine  scenarios  in  which 
tens  of  thousands  of  tech  jobs  now  located  in  the  United 
States  will  find  homes  elsewhere  on  the  planet. 

Not  so  fast,  says  a  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce 
report,  which  lists  a  plethora  of  reasons  why  key  tech 
jobs  will  stay  in  the  good  ol’  USA. 

A  section  of  the  report  details  nine  factors  favorable 
to  the  United  States,  including  a  stable  nation/economy,  strong  data  security/privacy  pro¬ 
tection/respect  for  intellectual  property,  reliable  telecom  infrastructure  and  software 
development  benefits  from  market  proximity  to  customers. 

The  report  then  cites  15  characteristics  of  IT  work  favorable  for  performance  in  the 
United  States.  Highlights  of  that  list  include  work  that  crosses  many  disciplines,  work 
that  requires  a  high  degree  of  personal  interaction,  work  that  requires  non-rule-based 
decision  making  and  work  that  requires  high  levels  of  creativity,  innovation  and  insight. 
So,  it  seems,  if  the  Department  of  Commerce  is  right,  plenty  of  important  tech  work  will 
continue  to  be  conducted  on  these  shores. 

Equally  encouraging  in  the  long  term  is  the  recent  SAT  results  that  show  improve¬ 
ment  in  math  scores  for  American  high  school  students. 

But  more  work  needs  to  be  done.  Every  IT  worker  in  America  should  feel  a  direct 
responsibility  for  cultivating  an  education  and  business  environment  favorable  to 
future  IT  jobs.  If  we  don’t,  the  current  and  admirable  focus  on  “no  child  left  behind”  will 
morph  quickly  and  desperately  into  “no  country  left  behind.” 

Drop  me  a  note  if  you  would  like  to  see  the  full  Department  of  Commerce  list. 


Gary  J.  Beach,  Publisher 
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